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I. NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 
With Index to Reviews 


(Titles of books which have appeared under ‘‘New Books 
in numbers of the 
are shown in italics.) 


National DeZense 
THE PROBLEM OF DEFENCE. By Aston 


U. S. Army 


OF THE SECRETARY OF 1925. Library No. 
REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, U. 8. ARMy, 1925. (Parts I & 
II). Library No. 355.31 
U. S. INFANTRY YEAR Book, 1925. (Containing history of 
organization, 1784-1925.) Library No. 358.11 
NGS BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRITATIONS. Part I: Testimony on Title I of the Bill Com- 
na A Military Activities of the War Department. Library 

0. 


U. S. Navy. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE JUDGE-ADVOCATE GENERAL OF THE NAvy, 
1925. 27 pages. Libra _ 359 
Our NAVAL HERITAGE. By 
THE ESTIMATE OF THE recatecet. ones and Printed for the use of 
officers in attendance at the U. S. Naval War College, March, 
1924.) 19 pages. Library No. 359 


Art of War—General 


ART OF WAR IN THE FRAME OF POLITICAL HIsToRY. 
y Delbriick 
re er oF War: A Study and Illustration of Strategy. By 


War According to Clausewitz. By Pilcher 
THE GREAT PACIFIC WAR, 1931-39. By 1 Bywater 


Combined Tactics 


THE OUTLINE OF TACTICS (Based on War Experiences). 
An Introduction to the History of Tactics, 1740-1905. By Becke 
STRATEGIC CAMOUFLAGE. By Solomon 
METEOROLOGICAL ay ey —INSTRUCTORS’ GUIDE FOR ALL ARMS. 
(United States Army Training Manual No. 31.) Printed under 
direction of the Chief Signal Officer. 374 pages. (Washington: 
Gov’t Printing Office, 1925.) Library No. 358.16... 
ENGINEERING (VOL. II) DEFENCES. British Official Publica- 
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Separate Branches—Infantry Auxiliary Weapons 


LEHRBUCH FUR MINENWERFER. (INSTRUCTIONS FOR TRENCH MORTARS.) 
By Lieut. Col. Biermann, German Army. Synge text, 140 pages. 
(Berlin: R. Eisenschmidt, 1925.) Library No. 3 


Air Service 


ALL THE WORLD’s AIRCRAFT. By Grey 
THE First WORLD FLIGHT. By Thomas 
AVIATION IN PEACE AND WAR. By Skyes 
THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF AIR FIGHTING. By Stewart 


Engineers 
TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEYING. Including and 
Mili Mapping. By Herbert M. aaa (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1901.) Libros No. 


Transportation Units 
FIELD TRAINING FOR ANIMAL-DRAWN TRANSPORT UNITs. By Brettner.. 


Military History 
NAPOLEON AND WATERLOO: The Emperor’s Campaign with the Armée 
du Nord, 1815. By Becke 
WELLINGTON: The Crossing of the Gaves and the Battle of Orthez. 


By Beatson... 
THE BATTLE OF WILLIAMSBURG (Peninsula Campaign, 1862). oo G. 
= — Major, Ninth Infantry. 36 pages. Instru ’ File 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1864 IN THE VALLEY OF VIRGINIA AND THE EXPEDI- 
TION TO LYNCHBURG. By Du Pont 
WAZIRISTAN, 1919-1920. By de Watteville 


World War 


BRITISH ARCHIVES AND THE SOURCES FOR THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
War. By Hubert Hall, Hon. Litt.D. Camb., F.S.A. 423 pages. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1925.) Library No. 940 

SERIOUS TALKS CONCERNING THE WORLD WAR. By Moser.................. 

Wan IN EXAMPLES FROM THE WORLD War. (Vol. I.) By 

warte 

FROM THE TOP OF THE TOWER OF BABEL. By de Moranville.............. 

Te ee OF THE GERMAN PLAN IN SEPTEMBER, 1914. By 

amon 

THE BATTLE OF FLANDERS. By Tournes and Berthemet....______... 

Tannenberg—The First Thirty Days in East Prussia. By Ironside 

MESOPOTAMIA COMMISSION. British Official Report 

DARDANELLES COMMISSION. British Official Report 

OF THE 62D (WEST RIDING) DIVISION, 1914-1919. By 

yra 

A HIsTorRY OF THE TRANSPORT SERVICES OF THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDI- 
TIONARY FoRCE, 1916-1917-1918. By Badcock 

THE STRUGGLE IN THE AIR, 1914-1918. y Turner 

HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE AIR, 1914-18. (2 Vols.) bg eg jae 

THE GERMAN AIR RAIDS ON GREAT BRITAIN, 1914-1918 y Morris. 

NEw ENGLAND AVIATORS, 1914-1918. Their Portraits and Their 
Records. With an Introduction by A. Lawrence Lowell. (2 
Volumes.) (Boston & New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919.) 
Library No. 940.334 
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THE LAFAYETTE FLYING Corps. By Hall and Nordhoff 
FIGHTING THE FLYING Circus. By Rickenbacker 
Guorious EXPLoits Or THE AIR. By Middleton 
HicH ADVENTURE. A Narrative of Air Fighting in France. By Hall... 
My ComBats. By Fonck 
Five YEARS IN THE ROYAL FLYING Corps. By McCudden 


History—General 
HISTORIANS’ HIsTORY OF THE WORLD. By Williams 
THE MANUFACTURE OF HISTORICAL MATERIAL. By J. W. Jeudwine, 


LL.B. Camb. 260 pages. (Lonilon: Williams and Norgate, 


THE THEORY OF History. By Frederick J. Ey art. 223 pages. (New 
Haven: Yale University 1925.) Library No. 


America 

FACTORS IN AMERICAN History. By Pollard 

BuFFALO Days. By Wheeler 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG, and of the Naval and 
Yacht-Club Signals, Seals, and Arms, and Principal National Son; 

of the United States, with a Chronicle of the Symbols, Standards, 

Banners, and Flags of Ancient and Modern Nations. (2 Vols.) By 

Geo. Henry Preble, Rear-Admiral, U.S.N. clenuainainait Nicholas 

L. Brown, 1917.) Library No. 929.9 


Europe 
History or Russia. By Platonov 
THE SHADOW OF THE GLOOMY East. By Ossendowski 


Asia 
AMERICANS IN EASTERN Asta. By Di tt 
JAPAN FROM WITHIN. By Bryan 
MODERN TURKEY. By Mears 


Biography 

THE DIARIES OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, 1748-1799 

LINCOLN AND His GENERALS. By Macartney 

GENERAL GRANT’S LETTERS TO A FRIEND, 186i. 1880. With Intro- 
duction and notes by James Grant Wilson. = pages. (New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1897.) 

Tue Lire or Gen Puiip H. SHERIDA Af Frank A. Burr and Richard 
J. Hinton. 437 pages. (Providence, R. I.: J. A. & R. A. Reid, 1888.) 
No. 923 “ 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WALTER H. Pace. By Burton J. Hendrick. 
437 pages. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1925.) 
Library No. 923 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS AND OBSERVATIONS OF GENERAL NELSON 
A. MILEs. 591 ge (Chicago and New York: The Werner Co., 
1897.) Library 

THE BoUGHTON (The Hall Boughton, K.C. 
C.H.) .) Library N 

‘Napoleon, A ine. By Ballard 

King Edward VII: A Biography. BY te I.) From Birth to Accession 9th 
Nov., 1841-22d Jan., 1901. 
Truth About Kitchener. By Species 
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Psychology 
SociAL PsycHoLocy. By Allport 
By the Rt. Rev. C. W. Leadbeater 
(Second Edition, 1925.) 354 pages. (Chicago: The Theosophical 
Press.) Library No. 357.93 


Law 
TEMPORARY CUMULATIVE DIGEST OF DECISIONS OF THE UNITED 
States Courts. Edited by the Editorial Staff of bane American 
Digest System. 405 pages. (St. Paul: West Publishing Co., 
1925.) Library No. 340. 
THE FEDERAL REPORTER. (Second Series, Vols. 6 . Ag ) (St. Paul: 
West Publishing Co., 1925-1926.) Library No. 340... 
CASES DECIDED IN THE Court oF CLAIMS OF THE U. 3. hac 1, 1924 To 
JUNE 30, 1925. (Vol. 60.) (Washington: Gov't Printing Office, 
1925.) Library No. 340 


Economics 
A History OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Jennings........ 


Literature 
Wuo’s AMONG NorTH AMERICAN AUTHORS. (Vol. I.) By Law- 
rence 
Public Speaking 


PURPOSIVE SPEAKING. By West 
MASTERY OF SPEECH. By Law 


Foreign Relations 
AN AMERICAN PEACE PoLicy. By Ag 
AMERICA AND GERMANY, 1918-1925. By Brooks 
THE SENATE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By Lodge 


Miscellaneous Subjects 
THE WORLD ALMANAC AND Book oF Facts, 1926. Published by the 
World, New York. Library No. 
MopERN PoLo. By Lieut. Col. E. D. Miller, C.B.E., D.S.O. 479 
pages. (London: Hurst and Blackett, Ltd.) Library No. 974...... 
THOUGHTS ON HUNTING AND OTHER MATTERS. B obert Smith 
Surtess and John Jorrocks. 291 pages. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1925.) Library No. 799 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT COOLIDGE BEFORE THE FoRTY-SECOND INTER- 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF THE U.S. AND CANADA. (Pamphlet.) 6 mes. (Wash- 
ington: Gov’t Printing Office, 1925.) Library No. 404.0... 
INDEX TO THE REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS OF THE 68TH CONGRESS, 2D 
SEssIon, Dec. 1, 1924-Marcu 4, 1925. Compiled under direction 
of the Supt. of Documents. (Washington: Gov’t Printing Office, 
1925.) Library No. 328 
BULLETIN OFFICIEL DES MINIST/ RES DE LA GUERRE. DES PEN:I 
PRIMES ET ALLOCATIONS DE GUERRE. (Official Bulletin of go 
French War Department. War Pensions, Insurance and Allow- 
ances.) (21 December, = Library No. 357.83................... ... 
STATISTICAL ATLAS OF THE U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the 
— (Washington: Gov't inting Office, 1925.) Library No. 


Pe: REPORT OF THE AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 
1925). 75 p . (Washington: Gov’t Printing Office, 1926.) 
ibrary No. 355.12 
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II. REVIEW OF BOOKS 


THE PROBLEM OF DEFENCE 


By Sir George Aston. 174 pages. (London: Philip Allan & Co., 1925.) 
Library No. 356.4. 


This book was written with a view to giving stability to the British 
national and imperial defense policy 
The author holds that the pron al of the defense problem have always 
been subject to change; but formerly the change was s!ow and gradual, 
while nowadays, owing to the quick march of science, it is unpleasantly 
rapid; that the menace of aircraft and gas attack on its ports and industrial 
centers is one of the gravest with which Great Britain has ever been con- 
fronted; that the very large increase in oil-burning ships is cancelling one 
of Great Britian’s greatest assets, and that, while territorial responsibilities 
—_ — expanded, the British armed forces have been considerably 


It is urged that policy be based and armaments maintained on es- 
tablished principles, instead of the vague generalities and pious hopes that 
have lately been prevalent. 

The book is of some interest to all concerned in the problem of adequate 
national defense. 


OuR NAVAL HERITAGE 


By Fitzhugh Green, Lieut. Com., U. S. Navy. (New York: The 
Century Co., 1925.) Library No. 359. 


“* * * In this volume of four hundred pages of excellent Dare 
Lieutenant Commander Green gives us an inspiring word ——_* the 
American ea truly a ‘succinct and vivid recital of our /ountry’s past 
afloat, and of her newly won world leadership at sea.’ It is not a mere 
record of achievements, but a vivid, live, human portrayal of the spirit of 
the sea and of our Navy which has from small beginnings grown to con- 
siderable size, despite the handicap that the American ple as a whole, 
in the past more particularly, have little understood what it is all about 
and have given it but small encouragement. The book gives us historical 
ae that the Navy has maintained its high morale during times when if 
had had less faith in itself it would have withered and died. 

* * The United States, situated as it is, in the very center of 
two meth oceans, the Atlantic and Pacific, with the rich markets of Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Australia, and South America reached only by sea, must 
uphold the principle of the freedom of the seas, for our ever-growing pro- 
Coven needs these outlets. But, this freedom of the seas can be obtained 
by us, if history is a guide, only through the existence of a navy strong 
enough to give us our rights against those who would for gain refuse them 


to us. 

“* * * The book outlines the evolution of the warship as it emerged 
from out the groups of merchant ships which clustered together for pro- 
tection against freebooters and pirates, gradually acquiring weapons more 
deadly and protecting itself from the effect of such weapons. In portrayi 
the hardiness of the seafaring race, the author says: ‘No chronicle 
American marine can stand forth in its true colors without at least a < ote 
in background of the —— feats on which our seafaring ideals are 
founded. The tang of danger, the spirit of adventure and of te A a 
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of some weird voyage still cling about them.’ Some of these feats are from 
our own history, but on the theory that the sea has no nationality he gives 
feats performed by sailors of all climes. 

“* * * The chapter on ‘What ae Ferns at Jutland’ is instructive. 
The author blames British naval ed ictated by those ashore and not 
Admiral Jellicoe for the escape of the German high sea fleet. He says: 
‘England failed at Jutland, not Jellicoe. Will some day America likewise 
fail,’ and further on he adds: ‘His (Jellicoe’s) immediate reason for not 
doing so (pursue the German fleet) was the torpedo threat of the charging 
German cruisers and destroyers. Put ing it in another way, eleven destroy- 
ers drove twenty-seven English first-class men-of-war temporarily out of 
action. This is of peculiar interest when one examines the frequent cam- 
paigns that have been waged against the building of these frail craft.’ 

“He draws from Jutland a lesson for us in these words: ‘Jutland was 
indecisive in the sense that neither force conquered. With the immense 
size of modern fleets this outcome is the more probable one in any engage- 
ment of the future. Therefore, we may conclude from Jutiand that what 
we are to expect from our Navy is more than mere combat. The navy 
must stand for an indefinable, impalpable something besides merely emo 
projectiles at an enemy. It must keep the country strategically secure, an 
—— security is a priceless asset in peace as well as in war.’ 

“The Navy should have a guiding hand if not a vote in the develo 
ment of our peace strategy, preventing state men from bartering away the 
nation’s strategic security. Successful war on the sea is primarily dependent 
upon secure strategical positions from which our naval forces may operate. 
Peace stra should provide these positions. 

“Had Jellicoe ‘damned the torpedoes’ as did Farragut, what would 
have been the outcome of Jutland and the World War? 

“The American Navy, when the United States declared war on Ger- 
many in 1917, lacked the ross of vessels needed to combat the most press- 
ing menace, that of the submarine. However, in the end its achievements 
were in magnitude great enough materially to aid in deciding the victory. 
The book tells the story of the North Sea mine barrage, the railroad bat- 
tery, and the oversea transportation services for both men and material, 
conceived and accomplished prior to the Armistice which were notable 
naval achievements. Ou: battle fleet in its entirety was not needed but the 
navy was represented in the grand fleet by a division of battleships and 
every destroyer that could be made available was sent to the war zone about 
Great Bri ain and France. 

“The book discusses the effects of the Limitation of Naval Armaments 
Treaty upon the United States. It was, as the writer aptly puts it, an 
immense naval and economic sacrifice which the United States was willing 
to make for the sake of furthering universal peace. é 

“After the World War the fleet goes to the Pacific Coast in order to 
develop the ay & of the coming ocean. The book tells us of the good 
effects this change has produced. 

“In the chapter on ‘The Place of a Naval Air Force,’ the writer gives 
us a concise account of nival airplane development. He believes that war 
at sea will still be decided by the = for he says in part: ‘The battleship 
is no doubt doomed; that is, the battleship in its present form. She has 
been doomed for about one hundred twenty-five years, or ever since the 
submarine was invented. The ram and torpedo further assured her doom. 
The airplane simply drives another nail in her coffin. It looks, however, as 
if the battleship type would survive a few years more at least, for 
any of the target vessels tried out by England or the United States in recent 
years been able to maneuver against the attacking aircraft, to use guns 
against them, to send combat planes up as a protection, to effect emergency 
repairs, to resort to blisters and special bottoms and eran gratings, 
and to spread smoke screens, it is likely that a gun duel between major 
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ships would have settled the day just as it has in the past.’ ’"— 
(Extracts from The United States Naval a, Nov., 1925. 

Of value to all officers interested in the history, development, 
achievements of the United States Navy. 


GESCHICHTE DER KRIEGSKUNST IM RAHMEN DER POLITISCHEN 
GESCHICHTE—(HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR IN THE 
FRAME OF POLITICAL History) (4 VOLS.) 


By Hans Delbriick. German text, total 2387 pages. (Third revised 
edition.) (Berlin: Georg Stilke, 1920-23.) Library No. 356.1. 


The author, Professor Hans Delbriick, who in his younger years was 
the instructor of Prince Waldemar, the youngest son of Emperor Frederick 
II, and ha; been on the faculty of a number of famous universities, is a 
historian of established reputation. Since his graduation in 1873, he has 
specialized in the study of the Art of War, based on original sources, with 
reference to its bearing on the history of the World. Although a reserve 
officer and in close contact with military activities and thought throughout 
his life, the author modestly disclaims competency to produce a history of 
the Art of War proper and in its full extent which, in his opinion, should 
include the details of unit training, the technique of weapons, the traini 
and care of horses, fortifications, siege operations and, finally, all nav 
affairs; subjects with which he claims to be unfamiliar or on which he has 


—— new to offer. 

The basic p of this valuable work is to bring about a better 
understanding of the reciprocal relation between tactics, strategy, 

mental organization, and politics, with a view to throwing light on many 
occurrences which heretofore have either remained wholly in the dark, or 
have been misunderstood. 

VOLUME I: ANTIQUITY. 

The Persian Wars.—The Military Stre of both sides.—Greek 
Armament and Tactics.—The Persian Army.— Battle of Marathon.— 
Thermopylae.—Artermis.—Salamis.—Plataea. 

The Greeks at the Height of their Power.—Greek Tactics up to the 
Peloponnesian War. Characteristic Combats of the Epoch.—Strategy, 
Pericles.— Mercenaries.—Greater Perfection of the Existing Tactical Sys- 
tem in the Fourth Century; Important Combats of that Period.—Theory; 
Xenophon.—Epaminondas. 

he Army Organization.—Cavalry.—The 
Phalanx.—Tactics of the Combined Arms.—Alexander and Persia; the 
Battle on the Granicus.—The Battle of Issus; The Battle of Gaugamela.— 
The Battle on the Hydaspes.—Alexander as a General.—The ochi; 
the Battles of Sellasia, Raphia, and Mantinea. 

Ancient Rome.—Knighthood and the Phalanx.—The Manipular-. 

’ Pyrrhus, the Battles of Heraklea, Asculum and Beneventum.—The First 

a he the Defeat of Regulus in Africa; the Subjugation of the Cisal- 
au 

The Second Punic War.—The Battle of Cannae; Numbers and Losses; 
Ticinus, Trebia, Trasimenus.—The Basic Strategical Problem of the 
Second Punic War.—The Initial Strategy of the War; Strength of Both 
Sides.—Rome gains Preponderance; the Battle of Zama-Nar ra and 
Echelon Tactics; Forerunners of Echelon Tactics.—Hannibal and Scipio. 


Kynoskephalae, ia, Magnesia; the Strategy of King Antiochus; 
Sarissa men Bak Lance) and Fronts.—Professional ; Cohart- 


Tactics—The Centurions.—Mithridates.—Romans and P 
tonius. 
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_ Caesar.—The Cavalry.—The Helbetian Campaign; the Battle of 
Bibractae.—Ariovistus.—The Subjugation of the Belgians; Vercingetorix.— 
Roman Art of War against Barbarians.—The Civil War in Italy and Spain. 
—The Campaign in Greece.—The Battle of Pharsalus.—The Last Cam- 
pelane of the Civil War; the Engagement of Ruspina, and the Battles of 

hapsus and Munda.—The Elephants. 


VOLUME II: THE GERMANS. 


The Roman-Germanic Conflict—The Primordial Germanic State.— 
The Germanic Military Organization.—The Subjugation of Germany by 
the Romans.—The Battle in the Teutoburg Woods.—Germanicus and 
Arminius.—Internal Life of the a Roman Army.—Theory.—Col- 
lapse and Dissolution of the Roman Military Organization. 

The Transmigration.—The’ Roman Empire with German Soldiers.— 
The Battle of Strassbourg.—The Battle of Adrianople.—The Settlement 
of the Germans under the Romans. 

Emperor Justinian and the Goths.—Justinian’s Military Organization; 
the Battles of Taginae, Vesuvius, and Casilinus.—Strategy. 

The Transition to the Middle Ages.—The Military Organization in the 
Roman-Germanic States.—Development of Tactics.—The Origin of the 
Feudal System. 


VoLuME III: THE MIDDLE AGEs. 


Charles the Great and his Successors.—Charles the Great.—The Subju- 
tion of the Saxons.—The Carol ngina Empire; the Normans and the 
ungarians; the Si of Paris. 

he Completed Feudal State-——The State Arising from the Ruins of the 
Carol ngian Empire.—The Battle of the Lech.—The Battles under Emperor 
Henry IV.—The Subjugation of the Anglo-Saxons by the Normans.—The 
Norman Military Organization in England.—The Norman State in Italy.— 
Byzantium.—The Arabs.—General Survey of the Crusades. 

The Middle Ages at their Height—Knighthood as a Recognized Order.— 
Knighthood from the Military Viewpoint.—Mercenaries.—Strategy.—The 
Italian Communes and the Hohenstaufen.—The German Cities.—The 
Conquest of Prussia by the German Order.—English Archery; the Con- 
quest of Wales and Scotland by Edward I.—Certain Campaigns, Battles, 
and Engagements. 

The ter Middle Ages.—Phalanx Battles.—Citizens’ Guard and 
Rallies.—Dismounted Knights and Marksmen.—The Osmans.—The Hus- 
sites.—Condottieri, Ordnance Companies, and Free Corps.—The Battles 
of Tannenberg, Mont |’Ery and other Engagements of that Period. 

The Swiss.—The Battle of Morgarten.—The Battle of Laupen.— 
The Battle of Sempach.—The Batt'e of D ffingen.—Confederate Military 
Organization.—The Burgundian Wars.—Military Theory in the Middle 
Ages.—Chronological List of Battles. 


VOLUME IV: MODERN TIMES. 

Military Organization of the Renaissance.—The Development of Euro- 
pean Infantry.—Fire Arms.—The Tactics of Pikemen Masses.—The In- 
= Organization of Pro’essional Armies.—Certain Battles.—Machia- 
velli. 

The Era of Religious Wars.—The Transformation of Knighthood into 
Cavalry.—Increase in the Number of Marksmen.—Improvement of In- 
fantry Tactics——Maurice of Orania.—Gustavus Adolphus.—Cromwell.— 
Certain Battles. 

The E of Standing Armies.—France.—Brandenburg-Prussia.— 
Training; elopment of Tactics in the 18th Century.—Strategy.— 
Strategical Sketches and Certain Battles. 

The Epoch of Citizens’ Armies.—Revolution and Invasion.—The Armies 
of _ Revolution.—Napoleonic Strategy.—Scharnhorst, Gneisenan, Clause- 
witz. 
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This work is a notable contribution to the History of the Art of War. 
Of interest to all officers and of special value to the G-2 section. .* 


THE DIRECTION OF WAR: A STUDY AND ILLUSTRATION F 
STRATEGY 
By Major-General Sir W. D. Bird, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
(Second Edition.) 851 pages, 42 maps and sketches. (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1925.) Library No. 356. 


“This first edition of this book appeared in 1920. *.* * Within its 
334 pages are to be found a thorough and stimulating discussion on almost 
every phase of the higher conduct of war, a wealth of over three hundred 
examples drawn from history as far back as the campaigns of Charlemagne 
and as up to date as the Washington Conference, and an admirable collec- 
tion of forty-two illustrative maps and sketch maps. * * * Mean- 
while, it may safely be said that this is probably the best and most concise, 
as it is certainly the most up to date, work on strategy in our language, and 
that Hamley’s ‘Operations of War,’ for so long the British military Bible 
on this subject, may now be regarded as definitely superseded. * * *’— 
cia from review in October, 1925 number, The Army Quarterly 

ritish].) 

Of interest to all officers concerned in the study of strategy and of 

special value to the Command and G-2 sections. 


War ACCORDING TO CLAUSEWITZ 


Edited, with commentary, by Major General T. D. Pilcher, C.B. 258 
pages. (London: Cassell and Co., Ltd., 1918.) Library No. 357. 


This book is a war publication; it is an attempt to condense and put 
into simple form the first of the three volumes of Clausewitz’s “On War.” 
Being slightly tainted with the propaganda idea and somewhat superficial, 

‘it is not considered of value to these schools. one 


THE GREAT PACIFIC WAR, 1931-33 


By Hector C. Bywater. 317 pages. (Boston & New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1925.) Library No. 356.8. 


“* * * An intelligent, well-informed and wholly admirable piece of 
work, done by a naval expert who is also a man of imagination, and, what is 
more important, an extremely skillful and ingratiating writer. * * * 
As ge knows, novels forecasting the future are anything but uncom- 
mon. everyone also knows, they are usually anything but good. But 
here, at least, is a good one. * * * 

‘What Mr. Bywater deals with is the threatening, and probably in- 
evitable war between Japan and the United States for the mastery of the 
Pacific. He does not formally predict that it is coming; instead he is very 
careful to say that he hopes it will be somehow headed off. But having 
thrown that sop to his duties as a neutral, he proceeds to describe it at 
length, with all the meticulous exactness of a naval expert and all the gusto 
of a man who obviously delights in fighting. The Japs duly seize the Phili 
pines and they duly raid the Pacific Coast, but after that the leumananty 
superior power of the United States begins to tell against them, and in the 
end, after a vain and costly attempt to beat them in the North Pacific, 
they are brought to battle in the South Seas, and with their grand fleet 
shot to pieces they are forced to ask for terms. 
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“Mr. Bywater, as befits his training, is at his best in describing the 
naval battles.” There are three very desperate ones—the first off Manila, 
the second between Hawaii and the Japanese coast, and the third in the 
South Seas. Here the narrative ceases to be fiction altogether, and becomes, 
to all intents and purposes, a record of plain fact. One never doubts it for 
an instant. The ships are named; their shots are platted; one even comes 
to know their commanders. Mr. Bywater i is alive to the dramatic value of 
ttivial detail. He tells us things that only a man professionally interested 
in ships would notice, and they make for a vividness that is overwhelming. 
Perhaps his best chapter is the one describing the defense of Guam. That 
forlorn island, of course, is doomed—but not at once! It has a commander 
who is also a highly ingenious man, and he beats off the first Japanese 
attack with ae: slaughter—all with a few field pieces, fortuitously fallen 
into his han * * (Extracts from a review in the December, 1925 
issue, The American Mercury.) 

Of interest to all officers. 


GRUNDRISS DER TAKTIK—(THE OULTINE OF TACTICS) (Based 
on War Experiences) 
By R. Eisenschmidt. German text, 180 pages, 18 sketches. (Berlin: 
R. Eisenschmidt, 1925.) Library No. 357. 


The purpose of this book is to present in concise but easily compre- 
hensive form the most important tactical principles and methods which have 
found expression in the various tactical regulations of the powers which 
participated in the World War, supplemented by the author’s own concep- 
tions gained by practice. It is intended as a reference book for field and 
company Officers, as well as to aid officers in their preparation for examina- 
tions. 


Synopsis of contents: 


I. War.—Preparation for War.—Plans of Operations.—Concentra- 
of the Rear. Logistics.—Strategy and Tactics. 
e Powers and Limitations of the Various Arms and their 
Wea .—O) ization.—The Various Means of Combat. 
TIL The Estimate of the Situation and the Decision. 
IV. Orders, Reports and Messages. 
V. Signal Communications. 
VI. Exploration and Reconnaissance 
VII. Counter Measures Against Hostile Observation and Reconnais- 


sance. 

VIII. Rest and Security. 

IX. Marches. 

X. Combat. General Provisions. (1) The Separate Arms in Attack 
and Defense. (2) The Combined Arms.—a. Mobile Operations: Attack, 
Pursuit, Defense, Withdrawal, and Retirement. 6. Stabilization: Prepara- 
tion and Occupation of the Position, Defense, Attack. (3) Special Opera- 
tions: Attack and Defense of Localities and Combat in Woods, Attack and 
Defense of Defiles and River Crossings, Combat at Night and during Fog, 
Mountain Combat. 

XI. Minor Warfare. Guerilla Enterprises. 


XII. The eee | and Maintenance of a 
-~ Annex No. 1. Brief Retrospect of the Development of 
Tactics. 


Annex No.2. Forms for Combat Orders. 
The book is of interest to all officers and of special value to the Com- 
mand and G-3 sections. as 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE History oF TACcTIcs, 1740-1905 
By Capt. A. F. Becke, late R. F. A., British Army. 104 pages. (Lon- 
don: Hugh Rees, Ltd., 1909.) Library No. 357.0. 


This book, written in 1909, deals with the tactics of the above period. 
Six periods are discussed, i.e.: i 

Frederick the Great, 1740-1770. 

The French Revolution and Consulate, 1770-1804. 

Napoleon and the Wars of the Empire, 1804-1815. 

The Period, 1815-1854. 

The Breech-loader Period, 1854-1878. 

Modern Period, 1878-Present day (1909). 


The text covers the effect of improvements in small arms and artillery 
on the tactical formations and dispostions of the three arms: cavalry, in- 
fantry and artillery. There is a short description of several battles in each 

iod, in which the tactics of each side are covered briefly. An ge 
in the form of questions on subject matter covered in the text is included 

The book is of moderate general value. a om 


STRATEGIC CAMOUFLAGE 


By Solomon J. Solomon, R.A. 62 pages, with numerous illustrations. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920.) Library No. 357.42. 


A work on the application of Art to War, which for the greater part is 
concerned with the analysis of photographs disclosing German camouflage 
methods during the World War. 

The author states that there are two schools of thought on the subject 
of camouflage; one is far seeing, the other satisfies immediate needs only. 
They may be called the Strategic and Tactical. In order to deceive our 
“Intelligence,” the Germans covered large areas of the country with huge 
structures designed to represent agricultural land and the normal incidents 
of the landscape; the author claims that he has produced evidence to show, 
not only how these structures may be detected, but where they might be 
looked for to fulfil the purpose of their erection. He quotes passages from 
General Ludendorff’s War Memoirs indicating that German camouflage 
methods succeeded not only in concealing battery positions, roads, antiair- 
craft shelters, etc., but were also effectually employed to screen the con- 
centration of large masses of troops (40 to 50 divisions). 

The book is of interest to all officers and of special value to the Engineer 
subsection. 


MILITARY ENGINEERING (VOL. II) DEFENCES (1925) 


By British War Office. 99 pages, 27 plates and 2 tables. (London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1925.)° Library No. 623. 


“This booklet is divided into Land Defenses and Coast Defenses. 

“The Land Defense section opens with a short review of the past up to 
1914, devotes brief paragraphs to Liége, Namur, Antwerp, Maubeuge, and 
Verdun (1916), and after a reference to trench warfare which lasted so 
long, not only on the Western front, but in Eastern theaters also, draws 
general conclusions as to Permanent Land Fortification of today. 

“Emphasis is laid, properly, on (a) mobile heavy artillery; (6) trench 
systems and wire; (c) defense in depth. Material preparations during peace 
in the case of important strategic areas and positions are limited to such 
items as maintenance of elds of fire, communications (physical and 
signal), storage, for headquarters, observation posts, 
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landing fields and protection of air-def ization, anti-tank obstacles 
and mines. The last item perhaps is more of an aspiration than a realiza- 
tion at the present time: in fact, later on (page 45) it is stated with much 
truth, ‘Various types are at present under consideration.’ 

“In the description of concrete shellproof dugouts there is an im t 
omission from the ‘principles of construction,’ viz:—the necessity for sub- 
stantial reinforced concrete floors. The plates show correctly this important 
feature, but the letter press omits it. 

“Land on gpa closes with a chapter on organization and execution of 
work, in which good use has been made of the experience of March-July, 
1918, in France. 

“Coast Defense opens with a few definitions and general methods of 
enemy attack. A short historical review is given from Gibraltar (1782) to 
Port Arthur (1904), which is followed by brief accounts of coast defense 
attacks, etc., during the Great War, viz:—W. Hartlepool (1914), The 
Dardanelles, Blocking Raids on Ostend and Zeebrugge, German Defenses 
on the Belgian Coast, Capture of Tsing-tau and motor boat raids at Pola 
(1917) and Kronstadt (1919). 

“The general conclusions which are drawn are based n ily on 
much less data than in the case of Land Defenses, but the conclusion that a 
purely naval attack ofa properly defended port is a hopeless proposition, 
will not be disputed until the unfortunate experiences in the Dardanelles 
(Nov., 1924-March, 1915) become blurred with time; when doubtless a few 
enthusiasts will revive once more this ancient and disastrous heresy. 
the other hand it is laid down that while coast defenses cannot prevent the 
naval bombardment of an area, the risk of serious results from a naval 
‘area’ bombardment is negligible, a conclusion which no one who saw the 
results of the constant coastal bombardments of the Belgian coast during 
the war will be inclined to dispute. 

“Development in Air Attack is said to be countered by development in 
Air Defenses, and so far has progressed little beyond ‘area’ bombardment. 
The question of the enemy’s use of gas is dealt with perforce in a ‘nebulous’ 


“In discussing the general organization of Defense Works the various 
responsibilities of the Navy, Army, and Air Force are defined; the responsi- 
bility of the Air Forces including close reconnaissance and cooperation with 
the artillery. It is difficult to bclieve that this allocation of responsibilities, 
so fraught with danger, will stand the test of time or that the last word 
has been said on the question of respective responsibilities. 

“Artillery armament is divided into ‘fixed and mobile’ and the use of 
railway and transportable mountings is not contemplated for coast defenses. 
Great mechanical difficulties undoubtedly exist in connection with sssearwe 8 
of fire, traversing, and stability, before guns on railway or transportab 
mountings can be used with efficiency in coast defenses, but the benefits 
which would accrue from a solution of these problems would be so great 
that it is a pity that experimental design to this end should be barred. 

“The question of siting batteries, the details of their requirements and 
Defense Electric Lights are dismissed in a few paragraphs, and the difficult 
problems of Defense against aircraft and of Signal Communications are 
practically not dealt with, as little more than mention is made of these 
subjects; ange 9 A future volumes of the Manual of Antiaircraft Defense 
will deal fully with these points. 

“The book generally is significant not from what it says, but from what 
it does not say, and it is presumably a transitory publication intended to 
remind the A that the whole subject has not been altogether lost sight of. 

“Efficient d and Coast Defense (especially in the case of Great 
Britain) involves more than ever questions of time and space, and the closest 
cooperation between the Army and the Air Force, and in some measure the 
Navy also, for the earliest intelligence of hostile aircraft may often be ob- 
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tained from seacraft at a distance from our shores; efficient cooperation 
between different services is always a difficulty and is attained but rarely, 
judging from past history. 

“On shore the problems of cooperation between Artillery, Engineers, 
Signal Corps, and Air Forces are complex and require in each case much 
forethought and careful organization. In fact sound organization and signal 
communications must be the framework of any successful defense and the 
basis on which training is built up. 

_. “Naval attack upon the British coast has become of minor importance, 
while the problems of attack by hostile aircraft have become a pressing 


urgency. 

“tt is upon these problems that light is needed, and the laying down of a 
doctrine which will command the assent of informed opinion, and insure 
(as far as is humanly possible) success in the day of trial.””—(Reprint from 
p. 685, December, 1925 issue, The Royal Engineers Journal.) 

Of general value to all officers, and of special value to the G-2 section 
on account of its historical data, and to the Engineer subsection. 


ALL THE WORLD’s AIRCRAFT 


Compiled and edited by C. G. Grey. (London: Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co., Ltd., 1925.) Library No. 358.17. 


“World aeronautical pr continues to be traced. faithfully and 
oy year az year in ‘All the World’s Aircraft,’ founded by the late Fred 
T. Jane. e 1925 issue, which is edited as former issues have been, by 
Mr. C. G. ge is a work of great value to all interested in man’s — 
for mastery of the air. Details of many of the latest aircraft, including 
airships, are given in this volume and there is a large number of illustrations 
comprising both er and diagrams. 

“It seems that nothing approaching standardised airplane and seaplane 
oe for the various kinds of work have been arrived at yet. In fact the 
individuality of many of the machines leaps to the eye immediately the 
illustrations are examined. Perhaps a tendency towards three-engined 
commerical machines is indicated, perhaps the return to favor of the mono- 
plane for certain purposes may be foreseen, but, on the whole, the ideas of 
aeronautical engineers seem still to be unsettled and to be wandering in 
search of new paths towards perfection. The heavier-than-air craft is a 
healthy and vigorous child which is, as yet, unchained by habit and is con- 
sequently so much the more interesting. Rigid airship design appears more 
stable. Commander Burney’s 5,000,000 cubic ft. vessel, of which approxi- 
mate dimensions are given, is the op A one showing radical departures from 
the form originated by the German Zeppelin engineers. 

“ ‘All the World’s Aircraft’ succeeds in being at once informative and 
deeply interesting.” —(Reprint from p. 826, November, 1925 issue, Journal 
of the Royal United Service Institution.) 

The above statement in regard to the status of airplane design holds 
good for commerical aircraft. It is believed, however, that in so far as the 
military types are concerned, there has been a fairly high — of stand- 
ardization. For example, the successful pursuit planes, bombardment 
planes, and observation planes of all the leading powers are remarkably 
alike; so far, however, there is no standard attack plane design. 


Of interest to all officers and of special value to the Air Service sub- 
ion. 


Ww. Cc. S. 
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THE First WORLD FLIGHT | 


By Lowell Thomas. 328 pages, numerous illustrations. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925.) Library No. 358.17. 


“On September 28, 1924, three ge Cruisers, flown by Lieutenant 
Lowell Smith and five other officers of the U. S. Air Service, landed in 
Seattle. Two of the three planes were the flight around the 
world. The third, a replacement, bore two cers who had lost their 
original cruiser on the hop from Orkney Isles to Iceland, but who, with the 
aid of the U. S. Rang A and good fortune, had succeeded in overtaking the 
flight and securing their replacement cruiser in Nova Scotia. A fourth 
cruiser, piloted = Major Frederick L. Martin, the original Flight Com- 
mander, had crashed into an Alaskan mountain in a blinding snow storm. 
Exactly five months and twenty-.v o days had been required to circum- 
navigate the globe. 

“This book is a personal narrative of the fliers, related hurriedly by 
themselves and written and compiled into book form less hurriedly by the 
author. It records chronologically the events of the fi — as the fliers 
journeyed through Alaskan fogs, Bering Sea snow storms, ogg the Kuriles, 
through Ja om, China, India, Persia, Turkey, Europe, to Orkney Isles, 
thence to Iceland, Greenland, and, finally back to the North American 
mainland. As will be remembered, the journeys from Seattle to Japan and 
frcm Orkney Islands to Labrador were the most difficult. The 835-mile 
hcp from Reykjavik to Fredericksdahl was, without doubt, the most danger- 
ous single flight. On the last lap of this trip, Smith and Nelson piloted 
their planes through wind, rain, and a blinding fog. They were forced to 
fly just above the water’s surface in order to see as far as fifty yards ahead. 
Then for two hundred miles they flew over this sea, dotted with arctic 
icebergs. It was only with rare good fortune that they reached Fredericks- 
dahl. The brilliant idea of jum ing from one continent to another by fol- 
lowing the meridans receives small encouragement from the experiences of 
the world flight. 

“No attempt is made in this book to make a searching study of the 
experiences of the world fliers, but the events of the flight are recorded 
faithfully and in detail. Perhaps too great an effort has been made to adapt 
the book to the popular demand. However, it is presented in readable form, 
is handsomely illustrated, and will undoubtedly receive approval.’”’—(Re- 
print from p. 216, February, 1926 issue, Coast Artillery Journal.) 

Of interest to all officers concerned in the progress of aviation and of 
special value to the Air Service subsection. 


AVIATION IN PEACE AND WAR 

By Major-General Sir F. H. Sykes, C.B.E., K.C.B., C.M.G., late 
Chief of the Air Staff and Controller-General of Civil Aviation. 139 pages. 
(London: Edward Arnold & Co., 1922.) Library No. 358.17. 


A treatise on aviation from the historical, technical, strategical, and 
commercial point of view which was first delivered as the Lees-Knowles 
Lectures at Cambridge University in February and March, 1921. 

The work briefly traces the history of aviation from its ‘beginning to the 
outbreak of the World War, next describes the evolution of aircraft and of 
air strategy during the war, and last gives an estimate of its present position 
and future prospects. 

Of general interest and of special value to the Air Service subsection. 


A. B. 
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THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF AIR FIGHTING 
By Major Oliver Stewart, M.C., A.F.C. 195 pages. (London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1925.) Library No. 358.17. 


‘ This is the first book known to exist which makes an earnest effort to 
sift the evidence of the more successful air fighters and to deduce from it 
definite tactical methods. 

The author explains that the term Strategy as employed in this treatise 
refers only to strategy in the air and should not be confounded with the 
— of air fighting which is practiced by high officers upon the ground. 

The following are discussed in detail: Attack Strategy; Defense Strate- 
ey; — Tactics; Defense Tactics; Aerial Gunnery; and Flying Training 
an orale. 

The title of the book is misleading for the reason that the author does 
not in fact discuss the subject of strategy. It is true that the division 
between strategy and tactics is somewhat indefinite, but Major Stewart 
has certainly drawn the dividing line in a way not heretofore attempted b: 
any other writer; on one or two occasions when entering into subjects whi 
are truly strategical in nature, he misses the point entirely. 

Given an appropriate title, for example: “A Critical Analysis of the 
Methods of Fightin i by Small Units of Pursuit Aviation and the 
Corresponding Methods of Defense,” this work could unhesitatingly be 
pronounced the best book written on the subject, no better study of the 
methods current in the World War being known to exist. 

The book is of interest to all officers and of special value to the Air 
Service subsection. C8 


FELDMASSIGES FAHREN DER FAHRTRUPPE.—(FIELD TRAINING 
FOR ANIMAL-DRAWN TRANSPORT UNITS) 


By Major Brettner, German Army. German text, 71 pages, 9 charts. 
(Charlottenburg: Offene Worte, 1925.) Library No. 355.82. 


Field training for transport units is prescribed in German Training 
Regulations Nos. 44-56. : 

Under these provisions, the author discusses the aie nie on which 
such training should be based, as well as the conduct to be observed and the 
formations to be adopted by animal-drawn transport units, loaded or empty, 
in various situations, with special reference to hostile aerial reconnaissance, 
visibility conditions, hostile artillery fire, hostile tanks, the highly mobile 
fire power of hostile cavalry, and the exploitation of the terrain. 

The author holds that, from the viewpoint of operations, the handling 
of animal-drawn transport is fully as important as firing, and that it is the 
duty of every unit equipped with animal-drawn transportation to learn as 
much as possible of this art, but that the animal-drawn transport units 
must master this subject in order to be able to act a; instructors. 

The general treatise of this subject is followed by eight tactical prob- 
lems including illustrative diagrams, each problem closing with a discussion. 

The book is of general interest as presenting an increasingly important 
subject which in the past has received little, if any, special attention, it is 
of particular value to the Special Service ools. 

(For translation see Instructors’ File No. 1390-C.) 


A. B. 
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NAPOLEON AND WATERLOO: THE EMPEROR’S CAMPAIGN WITH 
THE ARMEFE DU Norp, 1815 
By Captain A. F. Becke, late R.F.A. Two volumes, 682 pages, 11 
maps and sketches. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench Triibner & Co., Ltd.,’ 
1914.) Library No. 944.05. 


This is a very detailed and painstaking account of Napoleon’s last 
campaign. 

- opens with an account of Napoleon’s return from Elba, touches 
ote - on rake political events of the Hundred Days and passes at once to the 
Allied concentration and plans for the invasion of France. The problem set 
Napoleon, to maintain himself as Emperor, was as follows: The Allies had 
five main Armies which were concentrated in the following areas: 

(1) The Anglo Dutch Army, 93,000 strong, under the Duke of Welling- 
ton in ae southwest of Brussels. 

(2) The Prussian Army, 117,000 strong, under Field Marshal von 
Blicher, southeast of Brussels. 

(3) The Russian Army, 150,000 strong, under Barclay de Tolly, east 
of the middle Rhine. 

(4) The Austrian Army, 210,000, under Marshal Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, east of the upper Rhine. 

(5) The Austrain Army of Italy, 75,000, under General Frimont. 

The objective assigned the first four armies was Paris. 

The Austrains and Russians had far to come and were not in immediate 
danger. The objective of the Austrain Army of Italy was Lyons. 

The Anglo Dutch and the Prussians had planned a joint offensive to 
commence on July Ist, 1815. 

The Bourbons had greatly reduced the French Army and had removed 
all officers of any importance who were ardent partisans of Napoleon. 

on his return from Elba, Napoleon with characteristic 
energy had set himself to build up the French Army and to provide the 
supplies necessary for a campaign 

By June Ist, 1815, * memes sea had 200,000 men available. These were 
scattered in 6 Corps districts along the northern and eastern frontiers of 
France between Lille and Alsace. The Vi Corps was at Soissons and the 
ees: at Paris while detachments covered the other French frontiers. 

Pe. idea of a defensive was discarded by Napoleon. The plan finally 

by him was to make a surprise concentration opposite the juncture 
, t e Prussians and the Anglo Dutch at Charleroi with the maximum force, 
drive his army between these Allied armies and then defeat them in detail. 
He nearly succeeded in the accomplishment of this end. The Duke of 
Laing a: is quoted as saying the day after the battle of Waterloo, “It 
was a damned nice thing—the nearest run thing you ever saw in your life.”” 

Napoleon concentrated 125,000 men. 

The Anglo Dutch and the Prussians were caught in very extended 
cantonments and were forced apart. Wellington was held off on June 16th 
by a pSearne force at Quatre Bras while the jians were soundly beaten 


at 

a Napoleon turned on the Anglo Dutch. The story of Waterloo, 
of the failure of Napoleon’s covering force to hold the Prussians, and of the 
French defeat is too well known to require description. The book closes 
with the termination of the Hundred Days 

Clear discussions of Napoleon’s phos: nal and of the tactics and methods 
of 1815 are iven. 

The author’s criticism is dispassionate. However, his attempts to adapt 
his criticism to modern war conditions are weak. The style is clear and 
suited to critical analysis. The repetitions found in the text are an aid to 
the student. The work is well documented, the text of many interesting 
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documents being printed in full in the appendix. The larger maps are 
inadequate except as guides; the book should be studied with one of the 
numerous maps of France and ny ge on a scale of at least 1:200,000. 

The book is an excellent one for the soldier who wishes to advance his 
professional knowledge. 

It is believed to be of specially great value for the instructors and 
graduates of these schools, as well as for the G-2 section. oo yu 


WELLINGTON: THE CROSSING OF THE GAVES AND THE BATTLE 
OF ORTHEZ 


By Major-General F. C. Beatson, C.B. 280 pages. (London: Heath 
Cranton, Ltd., 1925.) Library No. 946: 


“This volume follows naturally and appropriately upon the author’s 
earlier work, ‘With Wellington in the Pyrene s,’ and the two together provide 
for us a very clear and detailed account of operations which, always some- 
what obscure to the ordinary student of the Peninsular War, have never | 
received quite all the study and attention which are their due. 

“The first three chapters are — ne and give an ad- 
mirable picture of the situation in Europe generally and in Spain in par- 
ticular, immediately previous to the operations of which the book treats; 
we have an excellent presentment of the British Army, then, as General 
Beatson reminds us, ‘in the full flower of its morale, its experience, its 
steadiness, its marksmanship which its opponents could not bear or chal- 
lenge, full of confidence in itself and in its leader, wayward sometimes and 
needing to be held with a tight rein, but never dismayed’; and also of the 
French Army, no unworthy opponent, though the defeat at Vittoria, the 
retreat from Sorauren and the result of the battle of the Nivelle all had a 
disastrous effect on its morale. We are so accustomed to hear how much of 
Wellington’s success was due to British command of the sea, that it ma 
come as something of a surprise to some of us to read in General Beatson’s 
pages how precarious that command of the sea occasionally became, since 
at the time, England was at war with two Great Powers, and the various 
seas and the coasts of the Peninsula were infested by privateers of both, 
while of the vessels carrying supplies to our army in the field, one was a 
vessel of no more than 84 tons, and the largest of 465 tons only. 

“Of the marching and fighting, the crossing of the Gaves and the 
Battle of Orthez, the author supplies an almost day by day account; he has 
drawn largely and skilfully upon all the official records of both nations, the 
histori’s published in French and English, and upon many imental 
records, especially upon some of those regiments of the Hussar Brigade which 
have appeared in recent years. In a pocket at the end of the book are four 
very clear maps, while the book is illustrated by a number of photographs 
which afford an excellent idea of the nature of the ground fought over.””— 
(Reprint from p. 823, November, 1925 issue, Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution.) 

Of value to the student of the Peninsular War and to the G-2 section. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1864 IN THE VALLEY OF VIRGINIA AND THE 
EXPEDITION TO LYNCHBURG 


By H. A. Du Pont. 188 pages, 7 maps. (New York: National Amer- 
incana Society, 1925.) Library No. 978.7. 
Colonel Du Pont, a graduate of the United States Military Academy 


at West Point, who in his later years became a United States Senator from 
Delaware, participated in the famous “Valley Campaign’’ of 1864 as chief 
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of artillery, having already distinguished himself in the operations of the 
Federal Army in Virginia. 

The present narrative of the campaign of 1864 in the Valley of Virginia, 
does not pretend to give a complete account of the campaign in question, 
but is rather a recital of the incidents and events which came under the 
author’s personal observation. The author states that various memo- 
randa jotted down many years ago, as well as a careful re-perusal of the 
official records have served to refresh and confirm his recollections. 

Contents: 

I. From New Year’s Day to the Battle of Newmarket. 

II. The Battle of Newmarket. 

III. From Newmarket to Piedmont. 

IV. The Battle of Peidmont. 

V. From Piedmont to Lynchburg. 

VI. The Battle of Lynchburg. 

VII. From Lynchburg Across the Alleghanies to Parkersburg and 

Thence to Harper’s Fe 

VIII. Or Sdantton of the Army of the Shenandoah and Engage- 
ment of Winchester. 

IX. The Battle of Winchester. 

X. The Battle of Fisher’s Hill. 

XI. From Fisher’s Hill to Cedar Creek. 

XII. The Battle of Cedar Creek. 


The book is a valuable addition to the history of the American Civil 
War and, as such, of interest to all officers and of special value to the G-2 
section. 


WAZIRISTAN, 1919-1920 (Campaigns and Their Lessons Series) 
By H. de Watteville, B.A. (Oxon.), p.s.c. 238 pages, 4 maps. (London: 
Constable & Co., Ltd., 1925.) Library No. 940.321. 


The Waziristan Campaign on the Northwest Frontier of India, 1919- 
1920, coming as a natural sequel to the fighting on the Afghan borders 
(Third Afghan War), though forced upon the Government of India by the 
outbreak of the lawless hillmen, was essentially little more than an after- 
math of the World War. 

The Wazirs and Mahsuds, particularly the latter, are reputed to be the 
most daring, the most truculent, and the most bloodthirsty of the savage 
tribes which inhabit that region of the world. A large percentage were 
armed with modern rifles, and there were in their ranks a number of ex- 
ee of the Indian Army who were thoroughly conversant with British 
met : 

The first four chapters of the book are devoted to the history and 
topography of Waziristan, giving also a summary of the military operations 
in that region up to the close of the World War, as well as of the Poe vcard 
— to November, 1919. 

— rs V to XIII give a detailed account of the operations com- 
e Waziristan Campaign, 191{-1920. 

Chapter XIV is intended to bring out the contrast between the cam- 
paign of 1919-20 and the operations of 1922-23 which led to the occupa- 
tion of Razmak. 

The remaining th ee chapters are devoted to a discussion of the following 
subjects: Modern Artillery and Military Armament in Frontier Warfare; 
Aircraft in Frontier Warfare; General Lessons of the Campaign of 1919-1920. 

This book is of general ‘military historical interest and of special value 
to the G-2 and G-3 sections as well as to the Artillery and Air Service 
subsections. 
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ERNSTHAFTE PLAUDEREIEN UBER DEN WELTKRIEG (SERIOUS 
TALKS CONCERNING THE WORLD WAR) 


By Lieut. General Otto von Moser, German Army. German text, 
463 pages. (Stuttgart: Belser, 1925.) Library No. 940.32. 


“This work is described as a critical military-political history of the 
war for experts and non-experts. It is a particularly well-informed com- 
mentary on the war, that has not evoked universal commendation in 
Germany. The author has written an excellent critical summary of the 
war of 1870-1871, and has also published his reminiscences of the Great 
War. He commanded the 107th Division and XIV Corps, and fought the 
British at Cambrai. He is somewhat severe on the German General Staff. 
He considers that it was too conservative, very conscientious, but without 
any creative power, and, after the death of Schlieffen, without an intel- 
lectually prominent individual. It was content with that leader’s envelop- 
ment theory founded on Cannae, and did not trouble to consider anything 
else. Far from encouraging originality, the General Staff repressed it; 
so uncertain was it of its position that no officer could publish even an essay 
on the — campaign or any other past war without submitting it for 
censorship. 

“‘When it came to the Great War the General Staff established an under- 
ground control of operations behind the backs of the commanding generals— 
this is fully confirmed by the captured “ar of the German Fourth Army. 
It led one prominent general to declare, ‘I am fighting th» enemy—and the 
General Staff.’ General von Moser tells as an example the following story. 
On the 3d of December, 1917, he as corps commander suggested to the 
Second Army the recapture of Bourlon Wood next day. To his surprise, 
his project was turned down and the date fixed for the 9th. He subse- 
quently ascertained that one of his own staff had spoken on the telephone 
to the Second Army and — against the attack on the 4th and in favour 
of a postponement to the 9th. 

“‘Ludendorff set the example. He settled everyting without even a 
mention of Hindenburg’s name, though as First Quartermaster-General 
he had no legal right to such authority. There were few really first-class 
General Staff officers. The author mentions only Ludendorff, Lossberg, 
and Seeckt (present commander of the Reichswehr), and the nation suffered 
by the interference of young General Staff officers without responsibility. 

e — the great authority exercised by Joffre, Foch, and the French 
generals. 

“The breaking up of permanent corps and the practical organization 
of fighting by divisions, which were grouped temporarily in corps as con- 
venient, was in many ways fatal. It destroyed the proper authority of the 
corps generals and there were not enough good generals to provide com- 
manders for two hundred and more divisions. 

“The tremendous demands made on the German divisions and in con- 
sequence on the individual soldier, at the Somme, was the beginning of the 
‘dissolution from within’ of the German Army; the young soldier could not 
stand such baptism of fire, and nervous breakdown became more and more 


common. 
“The moral downfall of Germany came, he thins, in 1917: 

‘In millions of letters from the Western Front from April to 
November, 1917, came the ever-rising flood of bitter complaints of the 
almost unbearable hardhsips and bloody losses in the scarcely inter- 
rupted chain of battles of Arras, Aisne-Champagne in April-May, of 
Flanders, Verdun and the Chemin des Dames in August-October, 1917. 
A hundred thousand leavemen told the Home front by word of mouth 
the details of the ever-growing superiority of the enemy, particularly 
in weapons of destruction.’ ' 
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“The vaunted successes of Zborow, Riga, and even C got little- 
attention and did not improve conditions on the Western nt one iota. 

“General von Moser has a somewhat low opinion of the higher leading, 
not of Moltke’s, but also of Falkenhayn’s and of Ludendorff’s. First 
Ypres, he thinks, was carried on too long if it was intended to reinforce the 
East and to clear the Russians out of Germany before the end of the year. 
On the other hand, the English, not the Russians, should have been knocked 
out in 1915—and we know how easy it would have been. In June, 1916, 
a defensive front should have been held in the East and every available man 
put in at Verdun on a wider front than was actually attacked. He con, 
siders that the destruction carried out in 1917 in the retreat to the Hinden- 

went much too far. As for the great offensive of 1918, it was made 

at the wrong place, and after the first dash not maintained against a single 
defined objective, but dissipated in a number of divergent operations. The 
camapaign was lost and ‘It is waste of time to look for the cause otherwise 
than in the errors and mistakes of the leaders.’ If there had been a reserve 
Army to back up and to exploit the first success and break through, the 
war might have ended differently.” —(Reprint of a review on p. 153, October, 
1925 number, The Army Quarterly |British.]}) 

Of special interest to the Command and G-2 sections. 


KRIEGSLEHREN IN BEISPIELEN AUS DEM WELTKRIEG—(WAR 
LESSONS IN EXAMPLES FROM THE WORLD WAR) (Vol. I) 


Edited by Lieut. General Schwarte, German Army, Ret. German 
text, 270 pages. (Berlin: Mittler, 1925.) Library No. 357.0. 


“This is a book that we (the British) well might copy. ed to 
supplement and to supply flesh and blood to the dry-as-dust one ime ot 
the training manuals, it contains papers by various hands on night fighting, 
artillery preparation in trench and open warfare, German tanks in action, 
the development of the engineer arm, the use of artillery in forcing a river, 
and raids and reconnaissances in force. The historical matter is authorita- 
tive and derived from the war records. 

“The first paper on night fighting deals with the disastrous night attack 
of the German Crown Prince’s troops on Sarrail’s Army southwest of 
Verdun on the 9th-10th of September, 1914. It is written by Major- 
General von Borries, then a staff officer of one of the divisions engaged, 
who makes no attempt to ap eg the great failure that it was, and men- 
tions that the troops called it the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. The article 
may be dealt with at length at some later date, when a good account from 
the French side becomes available. It will be sufficient to say here that his 
troops, having been pinned to the ground by artillery fire for three days 
and unable to move, the Crown Prince in order to extricate them, at 2 E=. 
on the 9th, ordered, not a true night attack, but a night advance of about 
three miles, so that in the early morning, at 5:30 a. m., the troops might be 
close up in position to assault and overrun the enemy’s lines and batteries. 
The Army and corps orders, which are given, are ge gr ep He vague, not 
in the slightest degree helpful, and fully deserving of the disaster they 
occasion They display com “te ignorance of night operations and 
might be — march orders. Possibly, the divisional orders were better, 
i. they are not printed. The time left for reconnaissance by the hour the 

. m. Army orders had filtered down to units was short. The net result 
= that the columns lost their way, crossed each other’s boundaries, fired 
into each other (though all firing was forbidden), fell into boundless con- 
fusion, even panic, and accomplished very little. 

‘The losses on the German side can be given only a) proximately, as 
exact figures are lacking for most of the units e : anyhow they 
were heavy and their effect in view of the low effectives weighty.’ 
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The author then estimates them at about two thousand per corps, 
‘mostly by rifle bullet, hand-to-hand fighting, accidents and es. 
The great lesson is that there must be reconnaissance before a night ad- 
venture! Yet the Germans had done little better at Liége, indeed but for 
leading of one column would have failed, and there 
they had made minute preparations in all the leisures of peace. 

“The second section explains the difference between artillery ae 
tion in trench and open warfare, the examples given being the attack on the 
Caillette Wood at Verdun, on the Ist of June, 1916, and an action in Russia 
called Antonajcie—Uleczely on the 10-11 of September, 1915—it seems that 
no good example of the employment of artillery in open warfare could be 
found on the Western Front. The author, Lieut.-Colonel von Cochen- 
hausen, lays down the axiom that ‘it is — self-deception to imagine 
that an entrenched position can be made ripe for assault in a short time by a 
few batteries.’ In open warfare the eye of the leader must take the place 
of the long calculations of trench warfare; groups of artillery are assigned to 
infantry brigades, instead of being controlled from one center; there is a 
chain of attacks, with possibly a redistribution of artillery for each of them; 
a creeping barrage is out of question. 

“The third section is called ‘German tanks in attacks.’ The author is 
on the staff of the Training Ground at Doberitz. All the instances described 
are attacks ge the nch, and some very interesting operations are 
given at length, with details of the detraining, assembly and distribution of 
the tanks, the task assigned to them, their advance and action, with sketch 
maps. The author concludes that: 


‘against guns in any way still capable of action tanks are defence- 
less; the depth of the objective must not exceed 6 to 8 kilometers; tanks 
are only an auxiliary arm, they cannot hold the ground they win, that 
is the business of the infantry; frontal attacks are to be preferred 


great flank movements take time, and make the tanks easier targets.’ 


“In the fourth section considerable space is given to a paper by the 
Commander of the Engineer School on the development of the Engineer 
Arm. The Germans, at any rate as regards engineer organization, went into 
the war far behind ourselves (the British). They had reduced their engineer 
field companies to the status of ‘pioneers,’ had not enough of them, only 
three companies per corps of two divisions, and had no engineer representa- 
tives on the divisional staffs. They spent the whole war trying to remedy 
these errors of a long peace. General von Mudra, in the war a ‘ 
and Group of Armies commander, when Inspector-General of Engineers 
and Fortresses, had advocated as many as eight companies per corps. T 
expansion of the engineer field troops was hampered by the units (which 
they initiated and kept), gas, tunnelling, electrical, antiaircraft search- 
light, concrete building units, etc. In 1915 each division had two field com- 
panies, a searchlight section, a trench mortar sapeny and a bridge train, 
with a senior engineer officer on the divisional staff, and though the infantry 
fell from twelve to nine companies, this organization was maintained; the 
third company was sanctioned, but could no tbe formed. The engineer 
staffs of the corps and higher organizations were also increased. At Verdun 

was an engineer company with each battalion. 

“The equipment of the German engineers equally fell behind our own 
(the British); a field company had only four wagons, the pontoon trains were 
horse-drawn, the service pontoon was found insufficient for heavy traffic 
bridges, and there was no heavy bridge like our Inglis’ and Hopkins’ bridges 
that could be quickly constructed. There was no camouflage organization, 
material was delivered to the troops. The writer has some curious delusions. 
He states not only that Germany’s enemies all copied her ‘stick grenade,’ 
but that the ‘German —— had the upper hand of the engineers of the 
enemy States, which to the end of the war learned from them.’ This may 
be true of ‘pill boxes’ and deep dug-outs, which, by Ludendorff’s orders, were 
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in 1917 forbidden, but in other branches of engineering, particularly min- 
ing. rapid roped making and bridge building, camouflage, water supply, both 
in design and exe ution, the German efforts were quite outclassed. 
: “The fifth section, concerned with the employment of artillery in cross- 
ing a river, is by Lieut.-Colonel Marx of the Juterborg artillery range. 
He des ribes the oer of the Meuse by the XVI Corps on the Ist of 
September, 1914, in which he took part as a battery commander, later 
being at the crossing of the Duna near Riga, 1st of September, 1917, and he 
compares the two operations. The main deduction is, do not let the in- 
fantry cross till the artillery has done its work. , 

“The last section discusse raids and reconnaissances in force, and gives 
as an instance a raid near the Rue du Bois on the 19th of June, 1916, with 
the operation orders, barrage maps, etc. 

“The author pays us (the British) a compliment: ‘Raids were certainly 
a strong point of the British. In this branch, thanks to their excellent 
human material, they had good success often in spite of faulty arrange- 
ments.’ ”’—(Reprint of review on p. 150, October, 1925 number, The Army 
Quarterly [British].) 

Of special value to the Command, G-2, and G-3 sections. 


Du HAUT DE LA TOUR DE BABEL—(FROM THE TOP OF THE 
TOWER AT BABEL) 
By Lieut.-General de Selliers de Moranville, Chief of Staff of the 
Belgain Army in 1914. French text, 238 pages, 7 maps. (Paris: Berger- 
Levrault, 1925.) Library No. 940.336. 


“A summary of the French and German plans of campaign and an 
authentic account of the Belgian vee It forms an excellent introduction 
to the study of the Great War. ritten for the purpose of enlightening his 
compatriots, the author selected the title which he has given it because, in 
their ensemble, public opinion and war literature afford a spectacle of con- 
peomger = naturally the image of the Tower of Babel presented itself to 

mind. 

“After explaining the duties of a Government and a Commander-in- 
Chief, General de Moranville defines war plans, plans of mobilization, con- 
centration and couverture, and plans and projects of operations. He then 
gives a close summary of the development of the French plan of campaign, 
emphasizing the rejection of General Michel’s proposal to deploy the French 
ary to meet the invasion through Belgium actually carried out by the 

rmans. 

“‘General de Moranville considers that the French began the war handi- 
capped by five grave mistakes: the doctrine of the offensive at all costs, a 
military organization which neglected the reserves, misconception of the 
valve of machine guns and heavy artillery, misconception of the value of the 
defensive, and the fixed idea that the Germans would not extend their 
front beyond the Meuse. 

“Similarly, he traces the German plan and organization, and gives it 
as his opinion that if Moltke had exercised his authority and really directed | 
his Armies instead of sitting at Luxembourg and letting them go their 
own way, Germany would have been victorious at the Marne. 

“Coming to his own plans, he points out that Belgium’s position was 
very difficult, for the Meuse could not be made the defensive line against 
Girmany, as it could be turned in the north by a night march through ‘the 
Meastricht Appendix,’ and in the south through the Ardennes—as it was 
by the German Third Army. Holland could not be counted on to stop the 
Germans; no:hing but a military entente with a strong ally could save 
Belgium. In 1914 what resources she had were not ready. Her General 
Staff had only been formed in 1910, and in the following three years there had 
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been three Chiefs of the General Staff, and when de Moranville became 
C. G. S. in June, 1914, no plan either of concentration or of operations was 
ready. He considered the various probabilities: direct a war of conquest by 
Germany, and a violation of territory as occurred in 1914 with the Allies 
on Belgium’s side. In the latter hypothesis, three cases arose: the German 
Armies might (1) respect Holland’s neutrality, but sweep across Belgium 
and attack Liége which blocked their way; (2) pass south of the line Meuse 
—Sambre, leaving a detachment to observe the Belgian Army and the 
fortresses of Liége and Namur; (3) violate Dutch neutrality, in which case 
Liége would only be observed. 

“To meet these various cases he proposed to concentrate the six divi- 
sion: and cavalry division of the Belgian Army rather west of the center of 
the triangle formed by Liége—-Louvain—Namur, that is, north of the Meuse 
—Sambre, and a couple of marches from the frontier. The King, anxious 
that no pretext should be given to Germany to declare herself menaced, 
suggested that the concentration should be put another march to the 
westward, whereby it would appear to be aimed at France. At the last 
moment even this was still further modified, and the 3d, 4th, and 5th Divi- 
sions were |-ft in their garrisons of Liége, Namur, and Tournai, and only 
the other three concentrated behind the river Gette. 

“The possibility of the Army advancing to assist in the defence of 
Liége is examined; but the author considers that it would only have be- 
come the prey of the Germans. It was too ill-trained and too little ma- 
neuverable to be able to carry out the schemes of arm chair strategists. 
There are good sketch maps.”—(Reprint of review on p. 147, the October, 
1925 number of the Army Quarterly [British].) 

Of interest to all students of the history of the World War and of 
special value to the Command and G-2 sections. 


L’EFFONDREMENT DU PLAN ALLEMAND EN SEPTEMBRE 1914— 
(THE OVERTHROW OF THE GERMAN PLAN IN SEPTEMBER, 
1914) 


(A Stategical Study.) By General Camon, French Army. French 
text, 157 pages, 22 sketches. (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1925.) Library No. 
940.36. 


“General Camon, whose works on the Napoleonic era, partic. larly 
La Guerre Napoléonienne, did so much before the war to make clear the 
methods of the Emperor, has been moved to consider the German Plan of 
1914 in the light of his special knowledge. The three articles, now bound 
together under the title of L’effondrement du Plan Allemand en Septembre, 
1914, have previously appeared in La Revue Militaire Générale. They con- 
tain a very complete summary of all that has been told us about the Schlief- 
fen plan and its working out. But, as General Camon points out, the Ger- 
mans have never given us the whole plan, either as drafted by Schileffen 
or as subsequently altered by Moltke; something is being held back, so 
that it is not pa yet to say the last word about the plan. He suggests 
that the much criticized cha were made when Ludendorff was head of 
the Operations Section under Moltke. The gist of his criticism is that the 
Germans based their stra too much on Clausewitz and too little on 
Napoleon: their 1914 plan, however, was an imitation of Napoleon’s plan 
in 1812; the March, 1918, attack was based on the stra of the Waterloo 
campaign. Neither precedent is a happy example of the Napoleonic manner. 
The German General Staff, he thinks, differed from the Emperor in that 
they wavered, did not stick to their plan, in fact changed it vitally in the 
middle of its execution. 
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“The criticism will at once segues itself to the reader that the Ger- 
mans failed because they copied Napoleon’s methods of a hundred years 
before too closely, quite forgetting the one certain factor that Napoleon, 
if present in 1914, would have acted quite differently to what he did a 
hundred years earlier. Railways, motor transport, telegraphs, long-range 
ns, repeating rifles, preserved food, had made the objective ; of stra 
ess simple. Still, we cannot i ine Napoleon, even in 1814, passing by 
Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne, failing to raid Havre and neglecting a 
coup de main on the great railway center of Paris. A fair criticism is that, 
except in the matter of rapid mobilization, the German strategists of 1914 
were still more than a hundred years behind the times, and, as General 
Camon insists, still in the era of Clausewitz.’’-—(Reprint of review in the 
British Army Quarierly, October, 1925, p. 156. 
or ar. 


LA BATAILLE DES FLANDERS—(THE BATTLE IN FLANDERS) 

(Published under the direction of the Historical Section of the French 
General Staff.) By Colonel René Tournés and Captain Henry Berthemet. 
French text, 395 pages, 8 maps. (Paris: Charles-Lavauzelle, 1925.) Li- 
brary No. 940.45112. 


This is a translation into French, with notes and comments, of the war 
diary and other important records of the German Fourth Army (General 
Sixt von Armin), covering a period of twenty-one days, 9 to 30 April, 1918. 
These records fell into the hands of the enemy during the Lys offensive, 
when the German Fourth Army was attacking the Belgians and British 
on the front from Armentiéres to the sea, and were later found in the 
Historical Section, French General Staff. among other captured German 
archives. Their authenticity has since been admitted by General von Kuhl 
in the Militdr-Wochenblatt. 

The oe is an extract from the review of this book in the October, 
1925 number of the British Army Quarterly: 

“The papers are a most interesting revelation of German methods and 
mentality; for not only is there the war diary day by day, with copies of all 
operation orders, telegrams and reports of conferences, but a complete 
register of the telephone conversations of the Chief of the Staff of the Army, 
General von Lossberg, with the staffs of the corps, with the Sixth Army on 
the left, with the Chief of the Staff of Crown Prince Rupprecht’s Group of 
Armies, General von Kuhl, and with General Ludendorff. Towards the 
end, on the night of the 29th of April at 9:35 p. m. in a telephone message 
from the Chief of the Staff to Ludendorff, there is a frank avowal of defeat: 

‘the operation presents no chance of success. Better interrupt it. 

We can decide later if a methodical continuance of the offensive will 

bring profit or whether it is better to stop it altogether.’ 


Ludendorff agrees. It is an unex tribute to the Allied defence which 
is not likely to be found in the official history. 

“As was more than suspected, the German Army group commanders 
and other G. O. C.’s turn out to be mere figureheads: it is the General 
Staff which conducts the operations, gives decisions and notifies thém to 
the subordinate formations. Ludendorff appears as the uncontested master. 
In his numerous conversations with the Chief of the Staff of the Fourth 
Army, the name of Hindenburg is never mentioned to justify or to support 
a decision—a British staff officer would at least have said: ‘the Chief or 
ce | Commander wishes.’ Similarly Generals von Loss and von 
Kuhl speak in their own names, not those of Sixt von Armin or Rupprecht, 
whom they neither quote nor appear to consult. The staffs arrange —, 
thing without a word of the authority, opinions or desires of their gen ‘ 
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That this was normal is confirmed by many instances, such as the visit 
during the battle of the Marne of Colonel Hentsch, the representative of the 
Supreme Command: on the morning of the 9th of September, 1914, he 
settled things with Biilow’s Chief of Staff, whilst the old man was still in 
bed, and at noon at Kluck’s headquarters he gave his orders to Kuhl, and 
did not mention Kluck nor ask to see him. 

“Ludendorff intervenes incessantly in the Fourth Army battles; dis- 
cusses petty details down to a minor operation to secure a village; recom- 
mends that one corps should assist another with artillery; and gives his 
advice about engaging an infantry regiment. Lossberg does the same to 
the formations below iin, even interfering with the zones of deployment of 
divisional artillery. Never were such sergents de bataille. 

“But, contrary to what might be expected, Ludendorff proves by no 
means an audacious commander, risking all to win all. In this decisive 
offensive the great First Quartermaster-General hands out divisions with 
regret, and, as the French translators say, ‘with such parsimony that in 
numbers they are always exactly insufficient to obtain a real success, still 
less to exploit one.’ When at last he consents to part with some, they arrive 
too late to be useful. Far from inspiring his subordinates with the offensive 
spirit, he multiplies counsels of prudence. We have to thank him that he 
oe. the exploitation of the capture of Kemmel from the French, 

aunted by fear of a British counterattack: Ypres, 1914, had never been 
forgotten. Even before the date of the 29th of April, when he approved 
of stopping the offensive, he had already despaired of success. Between 
his temperament and those of Marshal Foch and Field-Marshal Sir Douglas 
Haig there was all the abyss which separate defeat from victory. 

“General von Kuhl seems even a weaker figure than Ludendorff and 
less capable of the intellectual and moral mastery of a situation. 

“General von Lossber’, now commanding a division of the Reichsheer, 
is more of a pepeg He sticks to his opinions even when they are un- 
palatable to Kuhl or Ludendorff; he has an undeniable authority over his 
subordinates; but he faiis to exhibit the necessary energy and power of will. 
It is easy to see why Ludendorff collapsed after the 8th of August, 1918— 
on the 29th of April he was already well on the way to despair. 

“The editing of the translators, who provide an excellent introduction 
to the book and one to each i, operations, notes and sketch maps, is 
everything that can be desired. e book is thoroughly deserving of study 
and will dispel many an illusion as to the superiority of the methods of the 
Great. General Staff.” 

The book is of interest to all students of the history of the World War 
and of special value to the Command and G-2 sections. 


TANNENBERG—THE First THIRTY Days IN East PRUSSIA 
By Major General Sir Edmund Ironside, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


306 pages, 14 maps and sketches. (London: William Blackwood & Sons, 
1925.) Library No. 940.4. 


This book is an excellent critical analysis of the Campaign of Tannen- 
berg. It commences with the outbreak of war and terminates with the 
expulsion of Rennenkampf’s Russian First Army from East Prussia. It 
is simply and clearly written and is supplied with excellent maps. All 
phases of the campaign are touched on. In addition t> strategy and grand 
tactics, minor tactics, transportation and railway troop movements, supply 
and signal communications are discussed and criticized in a clear but not 
pedantic manner. The handling of the Russian side of the campaign is 
— fully discussed and, because it is an unfamiliar subject, is y 
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The author does not give the authority for his several statements of 
fact, but these are never extreme and have every appearance of accuracy. 
The bibliography appended of works in English, German, and Russian 
shows the author had to rely on excellent but secondary source material 
for most of his informatiion. For a number of years, however, this will 
probably be the best information available. 

The author has apparently been over the theater of the operations he 


bes. 
It is believed that this excellent work is the best corps and army study 
under modern conditions at present in the General Service Schools Tatars: 

It is of great value to all officers in these schools, as well as to the G-2 


section. 
T. F.V.N. 


MESOPOTAMIA COMMISSION. REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
THE WAR IN MESOPOTAMIA 
British Official Report. (With a Separate Report by Comdr. J. Wedg- 
wood, D.S.0., M.P.) 188 pages. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1917.) Library No. 940.4. 


This document contains the report of the commission appointed by Act 
of Parliament for the purpose of inquiring into the origin, inception, and 
conduct of operations of war in Mesopotamia, including the supply of 
drafts, reinforcements, ammunition, and equipment to the troops and fleet, 
the provision for the sick and wounded, and the responsibility of those 
department; of Government whose duty it has been to minister to the 
wants of the forces employed in that theater of war. 


CONTENTS: 


Part I. Procedure.—Physical and Climatic Peculiarities of Mesopo- 
tamia.—Condition of the Indian Army on Outbreak of War.—India’s 
Overseas Expeditions on Outbreak of War. 

Part II. Origin of Mesopotamia Expedition. 

Part III. Advance from Basra to Kurna. 

Part IV. Advance to Amara and Kut. 

Part V. Correspondence and Telegrams as to Advance on Baghdad. 

Part VI. Advance from Kut to Ctesiphon. 

Part VII. Operations for Relief of Kut. 

Part VIII. Armament, Equipment, Reinforcements, etc. 

Part IX. Transport. . 

Part X. Medical Breakdown. 

Part XI. Causes Contributing to the Errors of Judgment and Short- 
comings of Responsible Authorities. 

Part XII. Findings and Conclusions.—Recommendations. 

Separate Report by Commander J. Wedgwood, D.S.O., M.P. 


Appendixes. 
The Vincent-Bingley Report on the Medical Arrangements in Mesopo- 


by General Sir Beauchamp Duff, Commander in Chief 
in India. 

Colonel Hehir’s Account of the Medical Arrangements during the Siege 
of Kut-El-Amara. 

Of interest to all students of the history of the World War and of 
special value to the Command, G-2, G-3, and G-4 sections as well as to the 
Medical subsection. 
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DARDANELLES COMMISSION. REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
THE DARDANELLES AND GALLIPOLI OPERATIONS 
British Official Rezort with Appendix of Documents and Maps. 249 
pages. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1918.) Library No. 
940.4. 


This document contains the report of the commission appointed “for 
the purpose of inquiring into the origin, inception, and conduct of opera- 
tions of war in the Dardanelles and Gallipoli, including the supply of drafts 
reinforcements, ammunition and equipment to the troops and fleet, the 
provisions for the sick and wounded, and the responsibility of those depart- 
ments of Government whose duty it has been to minister to the wants of 
the forces employed in that theater of war.’ 

Of interest to all students of the history of the World War and of special 
value to the Command, G-2, G-3, G-4 sections and to the Medical subsec- 


tion. 
A. B. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 62ND (WEST RIDING) DIVISION 1914-1919 
(Vol. I) 


By Everard Wyrall. 245 pages, 14 maps. (London: John Lane The 
Bodley Head, Ltd.) Library No. 940.33. 


A review of Volume II of this work (same Library No.) appeared on 
page 30, I.S.M.A. No. 15, October-December, 1924. 

Volume I covers the history of the 621d: British Division from its first 
organization in 1914 to the end of the year, 1916. 

The division made its first appearance at Mons, the first British battle 
of the World War, as a part of the British I Corps (Sir Douglas Haig). 
It participated in the subsequent retreat, being engaged at Landrecies on 
25 August and Villers-Cotterets 1 September, and later took part in the 
general advance across the Marne to the Aisne. 

When the British Expeditionary Forces were moved to Flanders, it 
participated in the defense of Ypres during the battles from 19 October to 
17 November. During the greater part of the winter, 1914-15, and the 
spring of 1915, it served in the trenches, taking part in the attacks at 

Givenchy, and Festubert. 

— tember, 1915, the division participated in the La Bassee canal 
soins" in the holding attack made in conjunction with the main operations 
further to the south. 

In October, 1915, the division was moved south to the main battle 
zone, where it was severely engaged at the Hohenzollern Redoubt. 

After nine months of stabilization, interrupted only by occasional 
raids, the division entered the Battles of the Somme, being engaged at 
Delville Woods in July and in a series of unsuccessful attacks against Guille- 
mont in August, 1916, during which period it sustained such heavy losses 

as to necessitate a prolonged period of rest and reorganization. 

The division reentered the line in December, 1916, and participated in 
the battle of Beaumont Hamel, the last of the 1916 activities on the Somme. 

During the period August, 1914, to December, 1916, the battle casual- 
ties of the division amounted to more than 20,000. 

Although including many intimate details which are of interest only 
to the members of the British 62nd Division, the book presents a clear ac- 
count, from day to day, of the operations in which this unit participated, 
as well as a sufficient insight into the general situation to afford the neces- 
sary background. 
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Besides its historical interest, the book furnishes material for the study 
of the operations of a division in the attack, withdrawal, retirement, and 
active and passive defense, both in mobile and stabilized situations, as well 
as of troop movements by sea and land. 

value to all officers and to the Command, G-2, and G-3 sections. 


A. B. 


A History OF THE TRANSPORT SERVICE OF THE EGYPTIAN 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, 1916-1917-1918 


By Bvt. Lieut. Colonel G. E. Badcock, C.B.E., D.S.0., R.A.S.C.. 388 ~ 
pages. (London: Hugh Rees, Ltd., 1925.) Library No. 940.326. 


In the World War, the author served with the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force during its entire existence, being connected throughout with the the 
Transport Directorate at General Headquarters. 

The book gives a detailed account of the manner in which the transport 
services of the British Expeditionary Force were organized and adminis 
of the improvisations introduced to meet the peculiarities of climate an 
terrain, and all of the other conditions appertaining to a campaign Ap an 
Eastern theater. 

The subject matter has been divided into five parts: 

Camel Transport. 

Mechanical Transport. 

Donkey Transport. 

Personal Reminiscences. 

Tables showing the Stre and Composition of the Allotment 

of Royal Army Service Corps . E. F. 


One of the chief values of this book is that it points out the mistakes 
made in order to avoid their repetition in the future. 

In his conclusion, the author states that from the British experiences 
in the E. E. F., there emerge certain well defined pa aged - regard to 
transport in general and mechanical transport in particular 

Centralized Control. 
The Pooling of Transport. 
The Retention of a Reserve. 


The book is of interest to all officers and of special value to the G-4 
on. 
A. B. 


THE STRUGGLE IN THE AIR, 1914-1918 
By Major Charles C. Turner, late British Royal Air Force. 288 pages. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1919.) Library No. 940.334. 


A non-technical presentation of the development, by of 
aircraft, of the art of flying, and of the various functions of aircraft in 
by an officer who knew personally most of the he Brite Fiyine airplane designers 
and flyers, watched the birth and growth of the Service, and 
served in the latter throughout the World War. 

One of the earlier aviators (No. 70 on the Birtish list), the author, 
tere | a balloonist and associated with the aeronautical movement in 
England fron from 1907, — the British service two days before England 

i Germany. During the war, Major Turner served 
successively wit the antiaircraft defense of London, o tion balloon 
units, as an instructor of flying officers in aerial waviaalien and map read- 
ing, and with air service units in France. 

The book is of special interest to the Air Service subsection. a? 
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HISTOIRE ILLUSTREE DE LA GUERRE AFRIENNE (1914-1918)— 
(HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE AIR, 1914-1918) (2 Vols.) 


By Jacques Mortane. French text, total 947 pages. (Paris: Edition 
Frangaise Illustrée.) Library No. 940.334. 


A detailed account, profusely illustrated, and based on authentic 
sources, of the part played by the French Air Forces during the World 
War showing, step by step, the developments in air service matters and in 
the application of air service activities to operations in general. 

special value toe the Air Service subsection. a 


THE GERMAN AIR RAIDS ON GREAT BRITAIN 1914-1918 
By Captain Joseph Morris, British Army. 279 pages, 6 maps. (London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd.) Library No. 940.328. 


According to the author, there were dropped on British soil in the course 
of fifty-one airship and fifty-two airplane attacks, nearly 9,000 German 
bombs of a total weight of some 280 tons. London was bombarded twelve 
times by airship and nineteen times by airplane. In all 1,413 persons were 
killed and 3,408 others were woun as the result of these raids, London 
en more than one-half of the casualties, viz: 670 killed and 1,962 


Although criticising the work for certain di cies and rather 
highly colored accounts of the raids, based, presumably, on the reports 
drawn up by the Intelligence Staff at G. H. Q. of the British Home Forces, 
while the operations were still fresh in memory, the British Army Quarterly 
states that: “On the whole, however, Captain Morris has produced an 
a ation book which, despite certain serious lacunae, is worthy of 

he book serves one definite purpose; it makes clear that, although 
defense against airships is now a comparatively simple matter, it is beyond 
the power of the best organization to prevent a determined ray d from 
raiding by airplanes. Air defense in sense is bound to fall short of 
popular expectation. 

Of interest to all officers and of special value to the G-2 section and the 
Air Service subsection. = 


THE LAFAYETTE FLYING Corps (2 Vols.) 
Edited by James Norman Hall and Charles Bernard Nordhoff (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920.) Library No. 940.334. 


The formal history contained in this work is confined to a brief narra- 
tive record of the origin of the Escadrille Américaine, its service at the 
front, and its development into the Lafayette Flying Corps, carrying the 
story through the winter of 1917-18, when the members of the Escadrille 
Lafayette, as well as most of the American volunteers in other French 
squadrons, were transferred to the U.S. Air Service. This account is based 
on the records of the Lafayette Corps, as well as on those of the French 
Service Aeronautique. 

The remaining seven-eighths of the first volume is devoted eet 
ical sketches of friends of the corps and of the members of the corps itself. 
II made up from letters of the the corps, 

ten under the emotional stress of a great experience, a few excerpts 
from other books or articles. 

Both volumes are profusely illustrated. 

The work is of special value to the Air Service subsection and, on ac- 
count of its historical contribution, of interest to the G-2 section. 1. 
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FIGHTING THE FLYING CIRCUS 


By Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker, Comd’g officer 94th Pursuit 
Squadron, U. S. A. S. 371 pages. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
1919.) Library No. 940.334. 


The 94th Pursuit Squadron ended the war with the greatest number of 
victories won by any American Air Service squadron. It was first to 
over the vere t ’s lines, first to destroy an enemy nm. and brought 
down the last German Airplane to fallin the World War. 

It contained the first American Ace, Douglas Campbell, ~ California, 
and the greatest American Ace, Edward V. Rie enbacker of Ohio. It 
totalled more hours of flying over the enemy lines than any other American 
Squadron can claim. It was finally selected as the only combat squadron 
to move into Germany with our Army of Occupation. 

The book contains a narrative account of the author’s air battles in 
France and of the history and operations of the 94th Pursuit Squadron 
which he commanded from September 25, 1918. 

Of interest to all officers and of special value to the Air Service sub- 
section. 


GLORIOUS EXPLOITS OF THE AIR 
By Edgar Middleton, late Flight Sub-Lieut., Royal Navy. 256 pages. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1918.) Library No. 940.334. 


A narrative account by a British air pilot of his experiences and ob- 
servations concerning the activities of aviation during the World War, 
including air raids, fighting the Zeppelins, crossing the Alps, submarine 
patrols, and a chapter devoted to the German air services. 

Of interest to the Air Service subsection. <i 


HIGH ADVENTURE: A NARRATIVE OF AIR FIGHTING IN FRANCE 


By James Norman Hall. 240 pages. (Boston & New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1918.) Library No. 940.334. 


This is a very simple, modest, excellently written account of the author’s 
service in the Lafayette Escadrille. 

James Norman Hall, who is a well known author and a very gallant 
soldier, enlisted in the British Army in 1914 and has given us his experiences 
and, in addition, an excellent picture of war from an infantry soldier’s 
standpoint in ‘‘Kitchener’s Mob.” 

e enlisted in the French Service in the Foreign Legion in 1916 and 
went immediately to an aviation training camp. Assigned to the Lafayette 
Escadrille (pursuit) he served with great credit. Transferred to American 
service on our ab into the war, he became a captain. Shot down behind 
the German lines, he was first reported killed in action. Later it became 
known he was a prisoner in Germany where he remained until the close of 
the war. Since the war he has travelled extensievly and his later writings 
reflect his impressions of travel. 

‘High Adventure” gives a very clear picture of the service and of the 
problems and perils of the personnel of the pursuit squadrons of the French 
Aviation. While distinctly nontechnical in its treatment, it is considered 
very valuable reading for officers who need to supplement their technical 
knowledge with a background of actual war experience. This especially 
applies to officers of other arms than the aviation and to officers of aviation 
who lack war experience. oo 
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MEs ComMBATs—(My ComBATSs) 
By Captain René Fonck, Air Service Pilot, French Army. French 
text, 252 pages. (Paris: Ernest Flammarion, 1920.) Library No. 940.336, 


An account of the aerial combats during the World War of the author 
who is classed as one of the Great French Aces. 
Of special value only to the Air Service subsection. 


Five YEARS IN THE ROYAL FLYING Corps 

By James Thomas Byford McCudden, V.C., D.S.O., M.C., M.M., and 
Croix de Guerre, Major, Royal Air Force, and formerly Captain, Royal 
Flying Corps. 348 pages. (London: The Aeroplane and General Pub. 
Co., Ltd., 1918.) Library No. 940.321. 

The book is prefaced by brief notes honoring the memory and eulogizing 
the achievements of James McCudden, written by Major General Sir 
Hugh Montague Trenchard, K.C.B., D.S.O., and Major General John 
Maitland Salmond, C.M.G., D.S.O., under whose command the author 
served during the World War. 

The account is in no sense a dissertation on military aeronautics, nor 
is it a series of stories about air fights. It is simply what the author chose 
to call it, a faithful personal record of “Five Years in the Royal Flying 
Corps.” It is dedicated to the glorious memory of that distinguished corps, 
now Officially absorbed into the Royal Air Force. 

Of special value to the Air Service subsection. one 


THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD (27 Volumes) 
Edited by Henry Smith Williams, LL.D. (New York: Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc., 1926.) Library No. 900. 
“A comprehensive narrative of the rise and development of nations 
com the earliest times as recorded by over two thousand of the great writers 
“The work was edited with the assistance of a distinguished inter- 
national board of advisers and contributors.” 
A valuable work of reference for historical study and of special value 
to the G-2 section. 


FACTORS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 

By A. F. Pollard, M.A., Hon. Litt., F.B.A. 298 pages, 1 map. (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1925.) Library No. 973. 

A series of lectures delivered by the author, Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
and Oxford Professor of English History in the University of London, to 
audiences at various English universities. 

According to the author, the principal factors in American History are: 
Inheritance and Tradition; Constitutional Conservatism; The Develo 
ment of a New Nationality and of Nationalism; The Expansion of t 
American Frontier; and the Spirit of Reconciliation. 

The concluding chapter is devoted to a lecture on the value of American 
history to the English student, stating that not a little of the value of 
English and American history consists in the light they throw upon each 
other. American is a criticism on English history and-English is a criticism 
on American; for while each is to some extent a reflection of, it is also a 
reflection upon, the other. 

The book is well written. Its chief interest consists in enabling the 
reader to view American history in the light of English conception. 


A. B. 
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BuFFALO Days: Forty Years in the Old West: The Personal 
Narrative of a Cattleman, Indian Fighter and Army Officer 


By Colonel Homer W. Wheeler, U. S. Army, Ret. 361 pages. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1925.) Library No. 973. 


After seven years experience in cattle raising and mining, including 
volunteer duty with the expedition that relieved Forsyth’s detachment on 
Beecher’s Island in 1868, the author was commissioned in the Fifth Cavalry. 
His service involved a number of expeditions against hostile Indians, nota- 
be — one resulting in the fight with Dull Knife’s band in the winter of 

876. 

A dispassionate critic of men and events, Colonel Wheeler gives much 
information about the officers and scouts of those days, whose efforts ac- 
complished so much in opening the west to white occupation. He discusses 
such of the actions against the Indians at which he was not present and in 
so doing brings out testimony es favorable light on the actions of 
Major oon on the 25-26 June, 1876. His long experience with the Indians 
served to develop a liking for them; he contends that they were generally 
mishandled by the individuals under whose charge they were placed. 

The author had the experience, then common to many army officers, 
of having heavy responsibilities placed on young shoulders. 

The book is of general interest to all officers. ws 


HISTORY OF RUSSIA 


By S. F. Platonov. Translated by E. Aronsberg. 420 pages. (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1925.) Library No. 947. 


A translation and abridgement of a standard Russian history edited 
and supervised by Professor F. A. Golder, of Stanford University, who says 
of Professor Platonov’s qualifications as an interpreter of the Russian 

oe: “He was born in a cottage, he gave lessons in mansions, and tutored 
in palaces.” 

Of interest to all students of European history and of special value to 
the G-2 section. 


THE SHADOW OF THE GLOOMY EAST 
By Ferdinand Ossendowski. Translated by F. B. Czarnomski. 198 
pages. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925.) Library No. 947.08. 


“In this volume Dr. Ossendowski, a Pole who lived many years in 
Russia, has painted a word picture which will give the reader a very ant 
understanding of the background of Bolshevism, Sovietism, and Com- 
munism. He pictures the true Russian of all classes, all of which—the 
upper (before the Revolution), the middle, and the lower,—due either to 
ambition or ignorance, indulged in many forms of corruption and followed 
some preverted religion. Murder seemed to be a pastime. Witchcraft and 
other debased forms of spiritualism occurred in ordinary life as though in a 
story. He follows the so-called monk, Grishka Rasputin (‘the former 
horse-thief, drunkard, and profligate’), through many of his schemes which 
show why ‘In Siberia, where Grishka was hated, today already, during the 
Bolshevist regime, ple whisper: ‘“Rasputin was a dog, but a strong, 
supernatural man.” ’ Many other notorious characters are introduced. 

“The eager | chapter headings will give some idea of the story pre- 
sented: The Masks, e Face Laid Bare, The Shadows of the Vil * 

Treasure Hunters, The Poisoners, Heathenism, Witchcraft, The Echo 
of the Dim Past, The Bold Industry, The Lords of the Sea, In the Dusk 
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of the Plalaces, Black Shadows, Phantoms of the Apocalypse, Ascetics 
versus Antichrist, Factories of Immorality, Woman and the Child, Death 
- of the Romanovs and the Mystical Movement, Black Ravens, Old Gods in 
Christian Worship, The ag of all Gods, The Devil’s Feast, Witte, 


Stolpin and Goremykin, The Last of the Mohicans, Fetishism of the Word, 
Chaos, Conclusion. 


“In the Conclusion the author says in part: 


‘I perceive distinctly the danger threatening Christian civiliza- 
tion from the East, but not from the real East, which endures in its 
mystic reverie or its hallowed majesty, defending its culture and in- 
dependence against the pernicious influences of the new-comers. I 

receive the menace of the East, in whose vanguard marches the 

ussian multitude, of Mongolian half-breeds, followed by swarmin 
hosts of utterly despondent Asiatics, burning with hatred, demorali 
and revolutionized by Soviet diplomatists, with the blood-stained 
gold taken from the murdered, broken off the sacred images and crosses, 
carried away from temples of learning.’ 


“Granting that Dr. Ossendowski may perhaps have exaggerated some- 
what, his message is an important one and it has been presented in a most 
interesting manner.”—(Reprint from p. 624, December, 1925 issue, Coast 
Artillery Journal.) 

Of general historical interest in connection with the evolution of modern 
Russia and of special value to the G-2 section. 


AMERICANS IN EASTERN ASIA 


By Tyler Dennett. 707 pages. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1922.) Library No. 950. ; 


A study of the origin and development of American policy in Asia— 
in China, Japan, Korea, with passing attention to Siam, and the regions 
of the Indian and Pacific Oceans—in the nineteenth century. 

It is an entirely fresh study based on original records and documentary 
sources, and is the first book which attempts to cover the entire field. 

The author states that American relations with the separate nations 
of the East, with the Japanese, the Chinese, the Koreans, have developed 
not separately but as a unity which the student disregards at his peril. 
There has not been one policy for one country and another policy for 
another. The policy has, in principle, been the same; the results of the 
policy were different because the peoples were different. 

interest to all officers concerned in American foreign relations and 
of special value to the G-2 section. 7 


JAPAN FROM WITHIN 


By J. Ingram Bryan, M.A., M.Litt., Ph.D. 283 pages. (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1924.) Library No. 952. 


Professor Bryan who was for sixteen years pesreuee in Japanese 
pans and universities, a member of the Order of the Sacred Treasure, 
member of the Japanese Society, and Cambridge University Extension 
Lecturer in Japanese History and Civilization, is thoroughly familiar with 
the subject of which he writes. 

The work presents an inquiry into the political, industrial, commercial, 
financial, argicultural, armamental, and educational conditions of Modern 
pre including a chapter on the military development and organization 
of that country. 

The author states that, after sixteen years in Japan, studying the people, 
their institutions and civilization, from every point of view at close range, 
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his only solution of the mystery of ~ 4 Japan is so much misunderstood is 
to deny its existence. It is undoubtedly true that Japan is very much mis- 
understood, but the cause can be ascribed to nothing more mysterious than 
mere ignorance of Japan. 

The book is a scholarly presentation based on authoritative sources. 
It is of interest to all students of Asiatic history and of special value to the 
G-2 section. 


MODERN TURKEY: A Politico-Economic Interpretation, 1908- 
1923 
By Eliot Grinnell Mears, M.B.A., F.R. Econ. S. 689 pages, 6 maps. 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1924.) Library No. 956. 


“As economic member of the Harbord Mission to Armenia and later 
as trade commissioner at Constantinople, Mr. Mears had excellent oppor- 
tunities for gathering information in regard to actual conditions in the new 
Turkey which dates from the Revolution of 1908. In his book concerning 
the country as he saw it, with his own eyes and through the eyes of the 
eighteen contributors to the volume, he undertakes ‘to give that kind of a 
paepestve on the conflicting factors underlying the politico-economic 
ife of Turkey which may serve to reveal both their relative values and their 
interrelation.’ 

“The chapters of Modern Turkey, while containing more or less his- 
torical material, are in the main descriptive or expository. Of Mr. Mears’ 
own chapters, which comprise somewhat more than a third of the text, 
the most interesting and valuable from the point of view of the historian 
are the three entitled, respectively, ‘The Armenian Question,’ “The Arab 
Question,’ and ‘The Kemalist Movement.’ Among the contributed chapters, 
all of which, with one exception, were written in 1920 and are therefore 
provided by Mr. Mears with introductions designed to record subsequent 
developments as well as ‘to promote interchapter unity,’ special mention 
may be made of those by Dr. Cumberland, Consul General Ravndal, Dr. 
Putney, Ahmed Emin Bey, and Saleh Kerameth Bey, relating, respectively, 
to the Public Treasury, the Capitulations, International Relations, the 
Turkish Press, and the Young Turk Movement. 

“Following the text of the book are a convenient and fairly compre- 
hensive Chronology of Events affecting Turkey from 1908 to 1923 and a 
judicious selection of documents (official declarations, reports, treaties, 
etc.) which, with the comments in the text, go far toward explaining the 
international complications involving Turkey between 1914 and 1923. 
The bibliography, comprising twenty-one pages, is unusually complete. 

“In bringing together a large amount of information concerning actual 
conditions and in sketching the background of those conditions Mr. Mears 
has performed a distinct service to students of recent developments in 
Turkey. He has maintained to a remarkable degree the ‘fairness of spirit 
and honesty of intellect’ which he believes to be indispensable for the 
understanding of those developments. His book should prove extremely 
useful for reference. It is unfortunately, perhaps inevitably, lacking in the 
unity and the distinction of style, to say nothing of the compression, with- 
out which it cannot be expected to gain or hold the attention of a wide 
circle of readers.””—(Reprint of review by Edgar Turlington in The American 
Historical Review, January, 1926, p. 353.) 

Of interest to all students of Asiatic History and of special value to 
the G-2 section. 
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THE DIARIES OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, 1748-1799 (4 Vols.) 


Edited by John C. Fitzpatrick, A.M. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1925.) Library No. 920. 


In his foreword, the author states that “Unrelated portions of the 
diaries of George Washington have been published in the past, at different 
times and under va ious editorial plans; some of these publications are not 
now readily a:cessible and all of them, added together, comprise hardly one- 
sixth of the available record. It remained for the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association of the Union, with patriotic understanding and generosity to 
be oor the publication of every available diary in a complete and uniform 

ition.” 

The number of original George Washington diaries at present known to 
be in existence is forty; of these, thirty-six are in the Library of Congress 
and four in private hands. 

On page xv of Volume I is given the first complete list of all the diaries, 
from the earliest known to the one containing the last words written by 
Washington, the diaries being numbered for convenience of reference. 

Each of the different journals is prefaced by the author with an ac- 
count of its bearing on the series and on b decry omen life, and virtually 
every important name and fact contained therein have been elucidated. 

The author states that the original text has been closely followed in 
regard to spelling and capitalization, except that ampersands have been 
spelled out, the monthly headings and daily dates made uniform, and the 

isconcerting hyphen, which Washington used so fre uently, changed to 
comma or semicolon. 

Volume IV concludes with a subject index which is not the least 
valuable part of this work. 

Presented with the compactness and thoroughness characteristic of 
historical research and criticism of the present day, this work makes 
available important source material not heretofore obtainable outside of 
the Library of Congress. 

Of general interest to all students of American history and of special 
value to the G-2 section. 

(For detailed review see “The New York Times Book Review,” Dec. 
20, 1925.) 


LINCOLN AND HIS GENERALS 


By Clarence Edward Macartney, D.D. 226 pages. (Philadelphia: 
Dorrance & Co., 1925.) Library No. 920. x 


“Gidean Welles records that on September 21, 1863, he asked the 
President what the immense army of Meade was doing. Lincoln, much 
depressed at Meade’s inaction, which allowed Lee to collect his defeated 
army at Gettysburg and return safely and unmolested over Blue Ridge and 
across the Potomac, exclaimed: ‘It is the same old story of the Army of the 
Potomac. Imbecility, inefficiency—don’t want to do—is defending the 
capital. Oh, it is terrible, terrible, this weakness, this indifference of our 
Potomac generals, with such armies of good and brave men.’ There, in few 
words, is the story of the war in the east until Grant arrived. It was a story 
that perplexed and depressed the entire Union. Nor was it entirely a 
one-sided story. 

“Tf the errors of his generals were of the first magnitude, it is hardly 
necessary to add that the President’s blunders were almost equally palpable. 
History will agree with the author that ‘The campaigns with which Lincoln 
had the most to de were the most unsuccessful, and those with which he had 
the least to do were the most successful.’ But as the war progressed, 
Lincoln studied—and learned. And the important lesson learned was the 
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necessity for centralized authority and caiiiadis and absence of inter- 
ference in military matters. So, when Grant came east there was a distinct 
change. With his former commanders we have the record of fatherly 
letters from the President, with queries and suggestions. Not so with Grant. 
The fatherly attitude is gone: free rein is given. Maurice, in Robert E. Lee, 
The Soldier, says: ‘But in all Lincoln’s remarkable career, | is more 
remarkable than the way in which he learned by experience, his con- 
duct of the latter part of the war seems to be a — of what the 1 action of a 
statesman of a democratic country in war should be 
“This book furnishes a close and scholarly study of the relations be- 
tween the President and those military leaders with whom he came in direct 
contact. Scott, Fremont, Butler, McClellan, Sherman, Burnside, Hooker, 
Meade, Halleck, and Grant complete the list. New light is thrown upon 
the character and traits of the leaders studied, but the main effort is di- 
rected toward the study of the = President from this side of his life. 
It contains exactly 226 pages of fascinating reading matter.”—(Reprint 
from ie 215, February, 1926 issue, Ceaa Artillery Journal.) 
value to all students of American military history and to the G-2 
section. 


NAPOLEON, AN OUTLINE 
By Brigadier-General Colin R. Ballard, C.B., C.M G. 325 pages, 24 
maps. (London: Duckworth & Co., 1924.) Library No. 923. 


This book is what its title implies—an outline of the life of Napoleon. 

The author divides the career of Napoleon into three phases 

First Phase, up to the pad a 1800. Napoleon the Adenturer, with noth- 
ing to lose and everything to 

Second Phase, from 1300 to to 1809. Napoleon the Man of Destiny, with 
everythi ng won. 

Third Phase, from 1809 to the end. Napoleon the Man against Destiny, 
with nothing to win and everything to lose. 

The book is of value to the reader who is commencing the study of the 
life of Napoleon. Its chief value to the reader who is familiar with the 
Napoleonic wars is that is presents a very good character study of Napo- 
leon, the man. 

Of some value to the G-2 section. 

E. W. W. 


Kinc Epwarp VII: A Biography. (Vol. I), From Birth to 
Accession 9th November 1841 to 22d January, 1901. 
By Sir Sidney Lee. 810 pages, 3 maps. (London: Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., 1925.) Library No. 923. 


The work is based on documents in the archives, access to which 
was given to the author by King George, and on numerous collections of 
letters addressed by the late your J to personal friends and to men of promi- 
nence in official life which the author consulted with His Majesty 's sanction. 

Volume I covers the period from birth to accession of Ed 
VII, 9th November 1841 to 22 January, 1901. 

and social life of Edward, the book gives s 1 attention to the various 
changes in the political situation in ngland and abroad during the nearly 
forty years of adult life, throwing a new light on many vexed issues 
which now belong to history. 

Considering its sources, this work possesses historical value. It is of 
interest to all students of European history and international politics. 


A. B. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT KITCHENER 
By Victor Wallace Germains. 352 pages. (London: John Lane the 
Bodley Head, 1925.) Library No. 940.4. 


Together with much ill-natured criticism of Lord Haldane, Lloyd 
George and other contemporaries of Lord Kitchener, and much conjecture 
as to what might have happened, this biased defense of the English War 
Lord relates another side to many mooted questions. 

It deals principally with the general subjects of replacements, manu- 
facture of munitions, and Kitchener’s participation in the early strategical 
operations of the World War. 

The book contains much of interest to a student at the War C 
= ped general reader of military history; it is of special value to 

ion. 

(See also Royal Engineers Journal, Dec., 1925, p. 537.) cen 
SocIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Prof. Floyd Henry Allport, Syracuse University. 453 pages. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924.) Library No. 150. 


“This is a good general textbook on social psychology. The author 
treats social psychology as a part of the psychology of the individual. The 
text deals with the physiological basis of human endeavors, instincts, habits, 
prepotent reflexes, cys and emotion, ro ey , and the nature and 
development of social behavior as stimulated by language, gestures and 
facial and bodily expression. The response to social stimulation is dis- 
cussed in three chapters. Matters of social adjustments are analyzed and 
in a final chapter social behavior is discussed in its relation to society.”— 
(Reprint of review on p. 198, September, 1925 issue of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science.) 
Of interest to all students of psychology. 


A History OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN THE UNITED STATES 

By Walter W. Jennings, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economic 
History in the University of Kentucky. 777 pages. (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1926.) Library No. 330: 

This work is more than a narrative of the economic life of the nation; 
it is an analysis and explanation of casual relationships, made from the 
viewpoint that economic conditions are never isolated, but work together 
with political, social, religious, and racial factors. 

standard book, of interest to all students of American history and of 
special value to the G-2 section. . 


Wuo’s WHO AMONG NoRTH AMERICAN AUTHORS (Vol. II— 
1925-1926) 
Edited by A. Lawrence. 472 pages. (Los Angeles: Golden Syndicate 
Pub. Co.) Library No. 312. 


This volume contains the biographical and literary data of living authors 
supplementary section of the is devoted to editors, magazine 

and press writers, with the names of the periodicals in which their writings 


handy reference book to American literary activites of the present 


: A. B. 
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PURPOSIVE SPEAKING 
By Robert West, Ass’t Professor of Speech in the University of Wis- 
consin. 1£2 pages. (New York: Macmillan Co., 1925.) Library No. 808.5. 


Prefacing his work with the saying of David Lloyd George, “Judging 
from the specimens I have seen, great doers are great talkers,” the author 
presents his text as a practical course in Public Speaking, emphasizing the 
value of the latter as a discipline because it is training motivated 4 practical 
professional needs. The student is learning to do something that he will 
actually be called upon to do. 

The author stresses especially the emotional values—personality—in 
every chapter of his book, explaining that this phase of human experience 
has gemma in the teaching of public speaking as well as in college 
in general. 


Contents: 
I. Fundamental Human Reactions. 
II. Rationalization. 
Ill. The Inferiority Complex. 
IV. Emotion. 
V. The Fun tions of the Purposive Speaker. 
VI. Persuasive Speeches. 
VII. Impressive Speeches. 
VIII. Argumentative Speeches. 
IX. Speeches that Organize Public Opinion and Customs. 
X. Entertaining and Instructive Speeches. . 
XI. The Plan of the Speech. 
XII. Suggestion and Imitation. 
XIII. Posture and Gesture. 
XIV. The Voice. 
XV. Pronunciation and Articulation. 


Suggested Exercises. Appendix, Concerning Radiophone Broad- 
casting. 
. The book is of value to all officers. Se 


MASTERY OF SPEECH (8 Parts) 
By Frederick Houk Law, Ph.D. (New York: Independent Corpora- 
tion.) Library No. 808.5. 


The author who is lecturer in English in New York University and head 
of the Department of English in the Stuyvesant High School, New York 
City, states that forceful speaking is not a possession allowed only to the 
genius; that it is a secret power, easily developed, which the average man 

just as naturally as he does a good mind or a good memory. 

The book contains a course in eight parts on general speech, business 
ae and public speaking, what to say and how to say it under all con- 

itions. 

Of interest to all officers. 

A. B. 


AN AMERICAN PEACE POLICY 
By Kirby Page. 94 pages. (New York: George H. Doran Co., 1925.) 
Library No. 356.5. 


A presentation of the facts and reasons which, in the belief of the 
author, make further isolation of unrestrained nationalism impossible for 
our government, emphasizing the need of international organization—in 
which America should participate—for the prevention of war. 
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The process of world organization proposed by the author is as follows: 
(1) Immediate entry into the World Court with the Harding-Coolidge 
reservations, etc. 

_ (2) An international conference with a view to framing a Code of Inter- 
national Law, with the Outlawry of War as its fundamental principle, etc. 

_ (8) World Court to be given obligatory jurisdiction over all disputes 
ing within the scope of the provisions of the International Code, etc. 

Ithough somewhat visionary as viewed from the military standpoint, 

the ideas explained in this book are nevertheless af some interest, since the 

Outlawry of War conception is of distinctly American origin, and the 

opinions of the aithor concerning this subject are shared by a not incon- 
derable part of the American people. ae 


AMERICA AND GERMANY, 1918-1925 


By Sidney Brooks. 191 pages. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1925.) Library No. 943.085. 


“This is an account of the re-establishment of relations between America 
and Germany from the Armistice to the present. It begins with the dark 
days of the Revolution in Germany and ends with a discussion, and the 

robable future effects, of the Dawes Report. Though not entirely free 
rom the assumption that Germany was to blame for much of the delay in 
economic reconstruction, America’s controversy with the Allies in attempt- 
ing to remove the blockade after the war is clearly set forth, especially the 
part played by Mr. Hoover. In striking contrast with the efforts of France 
to block every attempt to disentangle the shattered relations, stands the 
work of the Friends, whose disinterested activities in relieving misery and 
turning hate into love, forms the most inspiring part of the narrative. The 
book is based in part upon documentary material hitherto unpublished, and 
it should be especially welcomed beacuse it is among the first of its kind in 
which the facts are presented in a way to lead to a better acter 
between Germany and America.”—(Reprint from p. 234, January, 192 
issue, The Annals.) 

Of interest to all officers concerned with the foreign relations of the 
United States and of special value to the G-2 section. 


THE SENATE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By Henry Cabot Lodge. 424 pages. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1925.) Library No. 940.461. 


“« ‘For the sake of the record’ it was entirely fitting, if not essential 
that the complete story of the e of Nations controversy in the United 
States Senate should published. That member of the Senate who as 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee was credited with the defeat 
of President Wilson’s policies and the refusal of the United States to become 
a party to the Versailles Treaty, was Mr. He Cabot Lodge, of Mas- 
sachusetts. He, more than any other man in public life, knew what were 
the controlling factors behind the Senate’s action in that episode. In this 
book, completed shortly before the author’s death, are recorded incidents 
and conversations never before revealed to the public. Those who dissent 
from Senator Lodge’s eg quite as much as those who with them, 
will refer to his book for its statement of facts and especially to the docu- 
ments printed in the appendix.” —(Reprint of review on p. 664, The American 
Review of Reviews, December, 1925.) 

Of value to all officers as a reference book concerning the debate and 
neeageent rejection by the Senate of the Treaty of Versailles in 1919 and 
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Ill. NEW TRANSLATIONS RECEIVED 


Filed in Instructors’ File Room 
From the French 


PROVISIONAL FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS (1924). Annex 
_ No. 1 to Provisional Instructions for the Tactical Employ- 
ment of Large Units. 


By French War Dept. (Translated at the G. S. S. from “Instruction 
Provisoire sur ervice en Campagne. Annexe No. 1 a l’Instruction Pro- 
visoire sur Emploi Tactiquedes Grandes Unités,” Library No. 357.01.) 
213 pages (typed). Instructors’ File No. 510-Y. 


PROVISIONAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
TERRAIN (Part I). Annex No. 3 to Provisional Instruc- 
tions for the Tactical Employment of Large Units. 


By French War Dept. (Translated at the G. S. S. from “Instruction 
Provisoire sur Organisation du Terrain, Premiére Partie. Annexe No. 3 a 
UInstruction Preovisoire sur V Emploi Tactique des Grandes Unités,” Library 
No. 357.0.) 59 pages (typed). Instructors’ File No. 1200-KK. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE 2D CAVALRY DIVISION IN WOESVRE 
IN SEPTEMBER, 1914 (I) 


By Col. de Fournas. (Translated at the G. S. S. from “Les Opérations 
de la 2e Division de Cavalerie en Woévre en Septembre 1914 i an article 
in Revue de Cavalerie, Nov.-Dec., 1925.) 37 pages (typed), 1 map. In- 
structors’ File No. 920-K. 


1. THE PURSUIT IN RUMANIA IN 1916. 2. THE PURSUIT IN 
MACEDONIA, SEPT.-OcT., 1918 


By Lt. Col. Prioux. (Translated at the G. S. S. from “Boole ftupirtoure 

de Guerre—Cours de Cavalerie [Instructors’ File No. P.H. 71-4]. Extracts: 

U1 he Pore ‘La Poursuiie de Rowmanie en 1916’; and [2] ‘La Poursuite de Macédonie, 
1918’.)” Instructors’ File No. 320-SS. 


IN Morocco.—THE OPERATIONS ON THE OUERGHA IN 1924 


(Translated at the G. S.\S. from “Au Maroc Opérations sur 
UOuergha an article in Revue d’Infanterie,1 Oct., 1925.) Instruc- 
tors’ 


IN Morocco.—THE OPERATIONS OF 1925.—FirsT PHASE: 
THE DEFENSIVE OF APRIL-JULY 


(Translated at the G. S. S. from “Au Maroc. —Les Opérations 
Preméire Phase: La Défensive Avril Juillet,” an article in Yo @'Infanleri, 
1 Nov., 1925.) Instructors’ File No. 920-1. 
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IN Morocco.—GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE ENGAGEMENTS 
ON THE OUERGHA IN THE SPRING OF 1925.—THE ENGAGE- 
MENT AT ASTAR 4-5 JUNE 


By Maj. Cazaban, French Army. (Translated at the G. S. S. from 
“Au Maroc.—Caractéres Généraux des Combats Livrés sur POuergha au 
Printemps 1925.—Les Combats d’Astar, 4-5 Juin,” an article in Revue 
d’Infanterie, 1 Dec., 1925.) 19 pages (typed). Instructors’ File No. 1260-A. 


THE DEFENSE OF THE Post oF AOULAI 


By Capt. Duboin, French Army. (Translated at the G. S. S. from 
“La Défense du Poste d’Aoulai,” an article in Revue d’Infanterie, 1 ‘Nov. am 
1925.) Instructors’ File No. 1200-IT. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE TURKISH CAVALRY CoRPS DURING 
THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE 


By Fakter Ed Din (translated into French by Maj. Larcher). (Trans- 
lated at the G. 8. S. from ‘ ‘Les Opérations du Corps de Cavalerie Turc Pendant 
la Guerre de I’ Indé nee,” an article in Revue de Cavalerie, Sept.-Oct., 
& Nov.-Dec., 1925.) 29 pages (typed). Instructors’ File No. 1810-D. 


From the German 


FIELD TRAINING FOR ANIMAL-DRAWN TRANSPORT UNITS 
(1925). (General Principles, and 8 Tactical Problems 
with Discussions 


By Maj. Brettner, German Army. (Translated from ‘“Feldméssiges 
Fahren Der Fahrtruppe 1925.” Received from A. C. of S., G-2, U. 8. Army.) 
Instructors’ File No. 1390-C. 


MANUAL OF PosITION WARFARE FOR ALL ARMS. Part 9 
(Provisional): THE SIGNAL SERVICE 


Issued by the Chief of the General Staff of the Field Army (German). 
Berlin, 1917. (Translation of a German Document.) 26 pages. Instruc- 
tors’ File No. 1001.3. 


MANUAL OF POSITION WARFARE FOR ALL ARMS. Part 5: 
THE ARTILLERY AIRPLANE AND THE ARTILLERY BALLOON 


Issued by the Chief of the General Staff of the Field Army (German). 
10th Jan., 1918. (Translation of a German Document.) 14 pages. In- 
structors’ File No. 1.11. 


THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN 


By Liman von Sanders, Gen. of Cav., German Army. (Translated by 
Col. Er H. Schulz, C. E., U.S. Army, from “Fiinf Jahre Tiirkei,” pp. 64-136.) 
49 pages (typed). Instructors’ File No. 300-B. 


Srx YEARS IN SUBMARINE CRUISING 


By Lieut. Johannes Speiss, German Navy. (Translated at the Office 
of Naval Intelligence, from Sechs Jahre Unterseeisches Kreuzen.””) (Com- 
plimentary copy.) Instructors’ File No. 1200-JJ. 


United States 
Weeklies: 


Army and Navy Journal. 
Army and Navy Register. 
Engineering News-Record. 
Federal Reporter. 
Literary Digest. 

Saturday Evening TF’ost. 
The Outlook. 

Time. 


Semi-M onthlies: 


American Rifleman. 
Recruiting News. 
Rider and Driver. 
The Pointer. 


Monthlies: 


Aero Digest. 
American Mercury. 
Atlantic Monthly. 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union. 
Coast Artillery Journal. 
Chemical Warfare. 
Current History. 
Historical Outlook. 
Infantry Journal. 
International Book Review. 
Military Surgeon. 
National Geographic. 
New Mexico Historical Review. 
Review of Reviews. 
Scientific American. 
Scientific Monthly. 
The Bookman. 
U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings. 
Western Golfer (Presented). 
World’s Work. 


Bi-Monithlies: 


Army Ordnance. 

Field Artillery Journal. 
Military Engineer. 
Quartermaster Review. 
The Annals. 


Quarterlies: 


Americana. 

American Journal of International Law. 
American Historical Review. 
Annals of Iowa. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED 


Cavalry Journal. 
Foreign Affairs. 
Geographical Review. 
Journal of American History. 
Marine Corps Gazette. 
North American i 
The Remount. 

The Spur. 

Yale lew. 


Weeklies: 
Army, Navy, and Air Force Gazette 
London Illustrated News. 
Monthlies: 
Royal Artillery Journal. 
Tank Corps Journal. 
Quarterlies: 


Army Quarterly. 

Cavalry Journal. 

Round Table. 

Royal Engineers Journal. 

Royal United Service Institution. 


England 


France 
Weeklies: 


L’Illustration. 
Semi-Monthlies: 
Revue de Paris. 


Monihlies: 

Revue d’Artillerie. 

Revue d’Infanterie. 

Revue Militaire Francaise. 
Bi-Monthlies: 

Revue de Cavalerie. 


Germany 

Weeklies: 

Militir-Wochenblatt. 
Monthlies: 

Heerestechnik. 

Kriegskunst im Wort und Bild. 
Quaterlies: 

Wissen und Wehr. 


Italy 
Monthlies: 


La Cooperazione Delle Armi. 
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Spain 
Monthlies: 
La Guerra y su Preparacion. 
Belgium 
Monthlies: 
Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires. 
Switzerland 
Monthlies: 
Revue Militaire Suisse. 
Canada 
Semi-Monthlies: 
Military Gazette. 
Cuba 
Monthlies: 


Boletin del Ejercito. 
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SERVICE SCHOOLS 


FROM THE CAVALRY SCHOOL 


Action of a Cavalry Brigade with an A ve Mission, in a 
Situation which Requires It to A an : hiies Defense. 
Map Problem No. 11 


V. PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED FROM OTHER 


Instructors’ 
File No. 


P.H. 94-58 


Action of a Small Cavalry Force with Machine Guns Altached, 
aa Cavalry in a Meeting Engagement. Map Problem 


P.H. 94-21 


N 
Action of Two Cavalry Regiments in a Meeting Engagement, 
with an Offensive Mission, the Other with a Defensive 
Map Maneuver 


P.H. 94-53 


Mission 
Administrative Details and Orders Required in a Cavalry Divi- 
sion about to Move into Hostile Territory After a Break- 


through by the Infantry. Map Problem” 


Animal Management. — 


..P.H. 


Pi 948 


Defense. Repo: 


United Mobilization Plans. Practical 
xercise 


Army of the United States and Mobilization Plans. Test... 


Altack of a Cavalry Reinforced Brigade during the Hours coe 
Darkness. Map Problem No. 


Cavalry vs. Cavalry. Action of a An in a Mounted Attack 


against a Mounted Enemy. Conference Problem.................. 


Cavalry vs. Cavalry. Use of a — of Cavalry in Combined 
Action. Conference Problem 


....P.H. 94-7 
..P.H. 94-24 


P.H. 94-29 


Cavalry vs. Infantry. Attack by a ness Cavalry Brigade 
Fe Infantry in a Meeting Engagement. Conference 
blem. 


P.H. 94-27 


— Conditions Assumption of a Position in 
Readiness by a Peale Fon when Opposed to Cavalry 
Map Problem No. 1 


.P.H. 94-28 


P.H. 


4-51 


of Direction of March and the Use of a Containing Force. 


ap Problem No. sary 
Combat (Cavalry vs Cavalry). Map Exercise 


P.H. 
P.H 


Combat Intelligence. ihe ent of Cavalry Intelligence Per- 


—Reinforced Cavalry B 
as a —— Force for the Advance of a Corps. Exercise.. 
Defense.—Defensive a Cavalry Force to Seize 
Hold a Position Until the ‘eteal of the Infantry. a 
ference Problem 


-P.H. 


P.H. 


Defense.—Ilustrate a Defensive Situation in which a fraction of 
xy P apse force is employed to insure the success of that force 


-—Infantry 


Dispositions for defensive combat of s 
Units. Map Exercise 


_P.H. 


P.H. 


be a Locality.—Defense of a Small Bridge-head. Map 


P.H. 


a battalion horse arti 
Employment an mission on of ‘battle wer 
meeting engagement. Map 


P.H. 


— 
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Employment of a battery of horse arti attached to a cavalry 

brigade with an offensive mission on the flank of battle, under 

conditions approximating a meeting engagement. Map 

Employment of a cavalry force operating against infantry, in a 

situation demanding offensive action. Map Problem No. 8....P.H. 94-16 
Employment of a reinforced cavalry brigade on the flank of batile 


initiating a pursuit. Map Problem No. 9... P.H. 94-6 
Establishment of the outpost of a brigade of cavalry on the flank of 

batile. Map Problem No. 12............00..00......... P.H. 94-41 
Field Fortifications. Test No. 1... P.H. 94-61 
Field Fortifications. Test No. 2 P.H. 94-45 


Field As aes of artillery as a part of a reinforced 
brigade which, while in division reserve, was given an offen- 
sive mission on the flank of battle under conditions approxi- 


mating those of a meeting engagement. Map Exercise................ P.H. 94-1 
Formation and actions of a small * eat rear guard against 

infantry. Map Problem No. 12... . 94-66 
Halt for the night. Conference Problem PL 94-19 
Halt for the Night and Outpost. Conference Problem..................... P.H. 94-68 
Halt for the Night by a ay ag “g Cavalry on the Flank of 

Balle. Man 0. P.H. 94-22 
Halt for the Night by a Retaforeed Brigade Acting Independenily 

after an Encounter with the Enemy. Map Exercise................ P.H. 94-33 
Horsemanship.—Animal Management. Test No. 2........................ P.H. 94-42 
Horsemanship.—Animal Management. Test No. 3.0... P.H. 94-74 
Horsemanship.—Animal Management. Final Test....................... P.H. 94-44 
Horsemanship.—Lectures on Equitation and Horse Training.....P.H. 174-53 
Infaniry in Attack.  J\lustrates the principles of movement, 

security and cooperation. Conference Problem... P.H. 94-71 
Logistics. P.H. 174-52 
Logistics.—Administrative Details and Orders Required in an In- 

dependent Cavalry Brigade. P.H. 94-48 
Machine Guns in Defense. Map Exercise.....................-.--..--.-0-0---- P.H. 94-38 
Machine Guns in Offensive Combat. Map Exercise... _....P.H. 94-3 


Manner in Which a Regimental Commander Employs his Units 

in the Initial Stages of Combat and the Manner in Which an 

Assauli Battalli»m Commander Employs his Units during 

Conta. Mam Ne. P.H. 94-72 
March of a Regiment of Cavalry with Attached Artillery and 

Machine Guns Where the Dispositions for the March are 

Influenced by the Presence of the Enemy. Map Problem No. 6..P. oi 94-15 
Medical Service in a Defensive Situation. Map Exercise................ P.H. 94-18 
Medical Service in an Offensive Situation. Map Exercise................ P.H. 94-39 
Method of Arranging the Information That Comes into the Posses- 

sion of B-2, and the Manner in Which this Information is 

Later Published in the Periodic Report. Map Problem No. 14..P.H. 94-46 
Method of Conducting a March in the Presence of the Enemy 

When Secrecy is a Paramount Consideration and the Use 

of a Division Air Service in Such a Contingency. Map 


Methods of Instruction.—. pplication. Conference No, 2............ P.H. 174-60 
Methods of Instruction.— Army Training System. Confer- 

Methods of Instruction.—Inspections and Standards. Conference..P.H. 174-37 
Methods of Instruction.—Preparation. Conference No. 2............ P.H. 174-59 
Methods of Instruction.—Preparation of a Regimental Training 
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Methods of Instruction.—Principles of Learning. Conference 

M ilitary History. —Campaign in Belgium and Northern France. 

Batile of the Frontiers, August 15-24, 1914. Lecture... P.H. 174-40 
Military History. —Campaign i in Mesopotamia, Lecture No. 12..P.H. 174-49 
Military History.—Cavalry in Rumanian Campaign, 1916 

(Pore fart), Lecture. No: P.H. 174-47 
Military History.—Explanation of the Course. Opening Cam- 

patgn in Belgium. Lecture... P.H. 174-39 
Military Héstory.—French Cavalry in Macedonia, 1918. Lec- 

Military History.—lItalian Cavalry in Battle of Vitorio-Veneto, 

Military History—The Marne-Aisne Campaign, Sept. 6-13, 

Military History.—Palestine Campaign—Advance on Damascus 

Gnd Aleppo. Lecture No. P.H. 174-51 
Military History.—Palestine Campaign.—Egypt and Sinai, 

1914-1916. Lecture No. 13 P.H. 174-50 
Military History.—The Race to the Sea. First Phase, Sept. 21- 

Military History.—The Race to the Sea. Second Phase, Oct. 

Military "History. —The Retreat from Mons, August 25, Sept. 

Military History. fi Cavalry Actions—Western Front, 

1918. Lecture No. 7 ..P.H. 174-46 
Military History—Von Smetiow Cavalry Corps in Rumanian 

Campaign, 1916. Lecture No. 9 P.H. 174-48 
Mobilization Plans.—Unit Mobilization Plans. Major Features : 

of Mobilization. ..P.H. 174-42 
Musketry. Exercise No. P.H. 94-31 
Musketry.—Combat Principies, ee Cavalry Rifle Platoon, 

Dismounted. Exercise No. P.H. 94-47 
Musketry.—Combat Principles, The Rifle Platoon, Dismounted. 

Musketry.—Handling of the Cavalry Platoon, Dismounted, in the 

Approach. Exercise No. 4 _.....P.H. 94-20 
Musketry. Test No. 1 P.H. 94-34 
Musketry.—Combat a of the Cavalry Rifle Squad, Dis- . 

mounted. Test No. 2 P.H. 94-36 
Night Attack. P.H. 174-38 
Night Attack. —Part Played by a Small Cavalry Force Acting 

Dismounted, in Conjunction with Other Arms, in a Night 

Offensive Action of Cavalry vs Cavalry. Map Problem No. 10....P.H. 94-23 
Outpost.—Decision, Actions and Orders Required of the Com- 

mander of Outpost Troops in Alloting Missions io His Units 

in Accordance with the Mission Assigned Him. Map Exercise..P.H. 94-49 
Preparation of Papers on Assigned Subjects. Lecture ................... P.H. 94-54 
Pursuit.—Cavalry Pursuit of Cavalry. Map Exercise .......... P.H. 94-17 
Pursuit.—Use of Cavalry in Parallel Pursuit (Encircling Ma- 

neuver). ap Exercise... ......P.H. 94-4 
Rear Guard. Conference Problem _P.H. 94-60 
Rear Guard.—Use of Cavalry as a Rear Guard for Cavalry and 

in Delaying Action agai; st Pursuing Cavalry. Map Exercise .P.H. 94-59 
Reconnaissance.—Employment of Cavalry on Strategical or 

Distant Reconnaissance. Conference Problem....................... P.H. 94-62 
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mare yy —Use of Small Bodies of Cavalry Which are 
Used for Reconnaissance in Advance of Taine to Which 


P.H. 94-9 


They are Attached. Map Maneuver No. 5 
Selection, Occupation and Defense of a Potten in Deployed 
Defense, and the Flank Attack of Such a Position by a 
Cavalry Squadron weno is Attached to a Force of All Arms. 
Situation in Which a Pacer Cavalry Brigade Acting Alone is 
Required to Organize a Defensive Position. Map Problem 
Tanks.—Tactical Employment in Attack. Conference... P.H. 174-55 
Use of Standard Type Railway Trains for Troop Movements, 
Emphasizes the Details Incident to the Preparation of an 
Debdidlas Table for the Movement of a Cavalry Division. 
Map Problem No. 16 P.H. 94-52 
THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 
Animals and Stables. Animals and Standards. Examination .......P.H. 95-105 
Automatic Rifle (Problems No. 1 to 8.) Examination................... P.H. 95-95 
Automatic Rife. Test of Training. Examination P.H. 95-99 
Co Radio Communications. Conference................ P.H. 182-88 
nicati Wire Communications. Conference................ P.H. 182-80 
Drill and Command—Military Courtesy and Customs of the 
Service. Lecture.............. P.H. 182-75 
Engineering—Field Fortifications. Examination.. ......P.H. 95-135 
Engineering—Obstacles. Conference... P.H. 182-98 
Exgireering—T reaches aid Trench Construction—Field Forti- 
fications. Conference... P.H. 182-78 
Circular No. 3. Instructions in Technique and Tac- on 
Machine Gun—Combai Practice. P.H. 95-96 


Machine Gun—Combat Practice Problem Involving the Emp 


loy- 
ment of a Machine Gun Platoon in Advance Guard. Exercise..P.H. 


Machine Gun—Combat Practice Problem Involving the Employ- 


ment of a Machine Gun Section in Attack. Exercise.............. P.H. 


Machine Gun—Combat Practice Problem Invclving the Employ- 


ment of a Machine Gun Section in Attack. Exercise... P.H 


Machine Gun—Combat Practice Problem Involving the Employ- 
Machine Gun—Combat Practice Problem Involving the Employ- 


ment of a Machine Gun Platoon in Attack. Exercise... P.H. 


Machine Gun—Combat Practice Training Problem Involving a 


Machine Gun Platoon in Attack. Examination................. P.H 


Machine Gun—Direct Laying. Examination.. 


— and Graphs—Special Maps. Demonstration 

itary Intelli igence—Combat Intell: 

Psychology—Management of Men hrough Their Basic In- 
stincts. Lecture 


P 


Rifle Marksmanship—Suggested Schedule of Preparatory In- 
struction for One Hour Period National ee Conference. 
Staff and Logistics—Movement by Motor Transport. Map Ex- 


P. 
P 


Tactics—Advance Guard. Marked Problem No. 6........................ 


Tactics—Advance Guard. Tactical Walk 


Tactics—Antiaircraft Defense. Conference 


Tactics—-Artillery in the Attack. Conference 


Tactics—Aritillery in the Defensive. Conference 


Tactics—Assault Battalion in Attack. Tactical Walk .................. 


Tactics—Altiack Aviation. Conference 
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Map Problem........ P.H. 
H. 
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95-88 
95-89 


95-90 


ment of a Machine Gun Section in Defense. Exercise........... .... P.H. 


95-94 


95-91 
95-82 
P.H. 95-122 
P.H. 95-86 
95-124 
182-83 
95-112 
ercise ose 95-114 
95-123 
H. 96-139 
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Tactics—Battalion in Attack. Map Exercise P.H. 95-134 
Tactics—Battalion in Defense. Map Problem P.H. 95-137 
Tactics—Division Air Service. Conference P.H. 182-90 
Tactics—Estimate of the Situation. Map Exercise........................ P.H. 95-110 
Tactics—General Discussion of Defensive Combat. Conference..P.H. 182-95 
Tactics—Howitzer Company in the Attack. Map Exercise.......... P.H. 95-126 
Tactics—Infantry Protection against Airplares. 182-72 
Tactics—Infantry Rifle Platoon in Defense. Demonstration........P.H. 95-107 
Tactics—Machine Guns in the Attack. Marked Problem No. 4.P.H. 95-125 
Tactics—Machine Guns in Defense. Marked Problem No. 3......P.H. 95-131 
Tactics—Night Operations. _Conference........ -P.H. 182-69 
Tactics—Organization and Missions of the Air Service. Lecture..P.H. 182-89 
Tactics—Outpost. Map Exercise... P.H. 95-132 
Tactics—Principles of War. Conference... P.H. 182-70 
Tactics—Principles of War. Principle of Economy of Force. 

Tactics—Principles of War. Principle of Movement. Lecture....P.H. 182-86 
Tactics—Principles of War. Principle of the Objective. Lecture.P.H. 182-81 
Tactics—Principles of War. Principle of Simplicity. Lecture....P.H. 182-87 
Tactics—Principles of War. References... P.H. 95-136 
Tactics—Regiment and Brigade in Attack with Artillery Sup- 

Tactics—Rifle Company in the Attack. Marked Problem No. 2..P.H. 95-130 
Tactics—Rifle Company in Attack. Tactical Walk...... ..P.H. 95-121 
Tactics—Rifle Company in Defense. Map Exercise. .P.H. 95-106 
Tactics—Rifle Company in Defense. Marked Problem No. 1.......P.H. 95-129 
Tactics—-Rifle Company in Defense. Notes for Reference. A 

Taclics—River Crossings (Defensive). Ma a Exercise.................... P.H. 95-85 
Tactics—River Crossings (Offensive). ap Exercise................ P.H. 95-87 
Tactics—Scouting and Patrolling. Field Maneuver.................... P.H. 95-113 
Tactics—Scouting and Patrolling. An Outline of Training 

Methods. Notes P.H. 182-82 
Tactics—Small Wars and Punitive Expeditions. Conference....P.H. 182-73 
Tactics—Solution of Map Problem. onference P.H. 182-84 
Tactics—Solution of Map Problem. Map Exercise P.H. 95-81 
Tactics—Squad and Section in Attack. Practical Work... 95-104 
Technique—Charis and Graphs. . 95-84 


Technique—Combat Orders. Exercise No. 1 
Technique—Combat Orders. Exercise No. 2. 
Technique—Combat Orders. Exercise No. 3 
Technique—Combat Orders. Exercise No. 4 
Technique—Combat Orders. Exercise No. 5 
Technique—Combat Orders. Map Problem... 
Technique—Field Artillery Ammunition Supply and Character- 
istics. Conference 

Technique—Maps and Graphs—S Maps. Conference........ 
Technique—Medical Regiment. Conference 
Technique—Medical Service with a Reinforced Brigade. Map 


Problem P.H. 95-83 
Technique—Movement by Rail. Conference P.H. 182-74 
Technique—Movement by Rail. Map Exercise P.H. 95-98 
Technique—Notes on Combat Conference... P.H. 182-97 

ovement by Motor Trans- 


Technique—Staff and Logistics 

Technique—Supply of Infantry Units i in Campaign. Conference.P.H. 182-92 
of Infantry Units in Campaign. Map Ex- 


ihe ly of Infantry Units in Campaign. Ma 
lem lind P.H. 95-101 
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Technique—T: Circulation and Control. Conference............ P.H. 182-91 
Thirty-Seven MM Gun. Examination P.H. 95-115 
Three-inch Trench Mortar. Examination... P.H. 95-116 
Training Management.—Inspections and Standards. Examina- 

tion..... P.H. 95-92 
Training Management.—Programs and Schedules. Examination..P.H. 95-103 
Training aarti. and Post Schools. Progressive 

Test. P.H. 95-102 

Coast ARTILLERY SCHOOL 
Athletic Organization and Management. Committee Problem 

No. 9. Conference Problem No. 14 P.H. 148-39 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps. Committee Problem No. 8..P.H. 148-37 
Developments in ee Defense. Committee Problem No.17 P.H. 148-45 
—— and Development Work of the Ordnance Depart- 

Maj. G. M. Barnes, Ord. Dept. Conference 
P.H. 148-38 
National Guar Committee Problem No. 12. Conference 

No. 1 ...P.H. 148-42 
Organized and the T. C. Committee Problem No. 

138. Conference No. P.H. 148-43 
Orders for Seacoast ‘artillery Firing. Committee Problem No. 

16. Conference No. 19 P.H. 148-46 

Deve in the Submarine Mine Service. Committee 

Problem No. 14. Conference No. 17 P.H. 148-44 
Summer Training Camps. Committee Problem No. 11. Con- 

ference No. 15 . P.H. 148-41 
Troop and Post Schools. Committee Problem No. 10 Confer- 

ence No. 15 P.H. 148-40 

FIELD ARTILLERY SCHOOL 
Administrative Order. (CO ‘e Map Problem P.H. 97-79 
Advanced Guard Action. (A 34.) Map Maneuver No. 1........P.H. 97-54 
—- in a Position Defense. Brigade of Divisional Artillery 
with a Regiment of 155-mm. howitzers Attached. (AT 58.) 

Illustrative Problem P.H. 97-77 
Artillery Tactics. Conference Proble P.H. 97-64 
Battalion of Divisional Artillery utihen (AT 37.) 

Map lem ....P.H. 97-58 

Battalion of Divisional vtillery with a Fi Flank Guard. (A (AT 38.) 

Map Problem P.H. 97-56 
Battalion of Divisional Artillery with a Rear Guard. (AT 46.) 

ivouac of a Fie rtillery Brigade a iment 

Arti (155-mm .Hows.) Attached. (Logistics 5 Ae 63 

Terrain Exercise P.H. 97-49 
~—— of Divisional Artillery in an Attack in a Meeting Engage- 

(AT 57.) Map Problem P.H. 97-69 
Brigade 0 of Divisional Artillery in a Deployed Defense. (AT 56.) 
Map Problem P.H. 97-71 


Brigade and Regiment in Attack. (SA 27.) Illustrative Problem.P.H. 97-50 
Divisional A 


rtillery in a Defense in a Meeting Engagement. 


(AT 45.) Illustrative Problem P.H. 97-76 
Divisional Arti ie Estimate of the Situation 

Attack in a Meeting Engagement. (AT 67.) Map. Problem. P.H. 97-66 
Estimate of the Situation. 23.) Map H. 97-51 
Estimate of the Situation (AT 44.) Map Prob ...P.H. 97-65 
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Artillery Tactics—Fire in Battle 


Arli Tactics, Offensive... 


Field Engineering—Ariillery Crossing Streams 


Field Engineering—Artillery Crossing Trench Systems............... 


Field Engineering—Highway Bridges 
Field Engineering.—Restitution and Interpretation of Aerial 


Photographs 
Infantry Tactics and Technique. Infantry Weapons 
Infantry Tactics and Technique. Tactics of inertia Weapons.. 
Liaison and Signal Communications. Liaison... 


Liaison and Signal Communications. Signal Communications 


Selection and Occupation of Position; Fire 
Shelter of Field Artillery in the Field... 


. 


Infantry Battalion in Attack. Illustrative Problem. 
Infaniry Battalion in Attack. (SA No. 26.) Map Problem... 
Infantry Battalion in Attack. (SA No. 30.) Terrain Exercise... 
Infantry Battalion in Defense. Illustrative Problem... 
Infantry Battalion in Defense. Map Problem... 


Infaniry Battalion in of a Center of 
Resistance. Tactical Walk 


Infantry Brigade in Attack. (SA 34.) Map Problem... 
Infantry Brigade, Reinforced. (AT 61.) ap Maneuver No. 2..P. 
Infantry Brigade, Reinforced. (SA 29.) Illustrative Problem... 
Infantry Regiment in Defense. (SA 31.) Map Problem... 


Infantry Regiment in Meeting Engagement. (SA No. 32.) Ter- 


Location and Fur ction of Supply and Administraiice Establish- 
ments of a Division and Its Field Artillery Brigade in an 


Attack. ( 13.) Illustrative Problem... 


March by a Brigade of Divisional Artillery. (Logistics No. 7.) 
Map Problem 


P 
P 
P 
P 
P 


P. 


P.H. 
P.H. 


Movement of Brigade of Divisional Ariillery by Rail (Standard 
Trains). (Logistics No. 8.) Map Problem 


Reconnaissance and Repair «f a Highway Bridge for Crossing 
Field Artillery. Terrain Exercise os 

Reconnaissance and Selection of Positions—Battalion of Divi- 
sional Artillery. Terrain Exercise 


Reconnaissance and Selection ‘ery wi Areas for Units of a 
Brigade of Divisional Arti with a Regiment of Corps 


Artillery Attached. (Logistics No. 2.) Tactical Ride........... 


Reconnaissance, Selection and Occupation of Positions for Bat- 
~ wan Light Artillery. ( ery Tactics No. 15.) Field 
xercise 


P.H. 


Reconnaissance, Selection and Occupation of Positions—a 
ment of Divisional Artillery and Battalions Thereof. Ter- 
rain Exercise 


Regiment of Divisional Artillery in an Attack in a Meeting En- 
gagement. (AT 53.) Map Problem 


Regiment of Divisional Artillery in an Attack Against a Position. 
(AT 62.) Tactical Ride 


Regiment of l Arti and One Battalion Thereof in a 
Position Defense. (AT 59.) Map Problem 


Regiment and Battalion of Divisional Artillery in an Attack in a 


f Divisional Arti rtillery + 
Meeti (AT 50.) Tactical Ride... P 
tht Artillery Situation. Map Problem................ 


P.H. 
P.H. 
P.H. 


P.H. 


-H. 


«97-43 
97-36 
97-46 
97-37 
97-42 
97-47 
97-40 
97-38 
97-35 
97-39 
97-41 
97-27 
97-48 
97-55 
97-34 
97-32 
97-31 
97-62 
97-67 
97-63 
97-53 
97-52 
97-61 
97-60 
97-30 
97-33 
97-28 
97-13 
|....P.H. 97-70 
..P.H. 97-72 
97-74 
97-75 
97-25 
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THE ENGINEER SCHOOL 
Advance Guard of a Battalion Acting Alone and Iis Entry into 


Action. Tactical Ride No. 2.......... P.H. 91-14 
Advance and Rear Guard Action, Company. Map Maneuver No. 1 P.H. 91-16 
Assault Battalion. Ma -- Problem No. 11. P.H, 91-25 
Battalion in Attack. ap Problem No. 7 P.H. 91-32 
Battalion in March and Attack. Map Problem Wie ARS ascitic P.H. 91-33 
Battalion Communications Platoon. Conference........................... P.H. 173-52 
Camouflage. Terrain Exercise No. 6........ P.H. 91-11 
Company in Attack. Map Problem No. 4..... P.H. 91-29 
Dictated and Verbal Orders. Map Problem No. 2 P.H. 91-26 
Drafting a Formal Field Order. Map Problem No. 1.................... P.H. 91-27 
Drafting a Formal Field Order. Map Problem No. 3_................. P.H. 91-28 
Duties of Engineers. Field Engineering. Terrain Exercise No. 5...P.H. 91-12 
Estimate of the Situation. Map Problem No. 5 P.H. 91-30 
Estimate of the Situation. Map Problem No. 6 P.H. 91-31 
Field Engineering. Map Problem No. 4.... P.H. 91-24 
Howitzer Company in Attack. Map.Problem No. 10... P.H. 91-18 
Infantry Platoon in Attack. Terrain Exercise No, 1........................ P.H. 91-19 
Machine Gun Company in Attack. Map Problem No. 8.........._..... P.H. 91-21 
Machine Gun pe bad Attack. Map Problem No. 9................ P.H. 91-20 
Meeting Engagement. Moaneaver No. P.H. 91-17 
Organization of the ae Illustrative Problem.......................... P.H. 91-10 
Organization and Equipment of the Combat Engineer Regiment, 

Battalion, and Headquarters and Service Company. Con- 

P.H. 173-50 
Organization and Equipment of the Rifle Company. The Bat- 

talion. Conference P.H. 173-51 
River Crossing. Field Engineering. Map Problem No. 3.............. P.H. 91-23 
River and Harbor Improvement. Extracts............................-.....- P.H. 173-49 


Supply of Infantry Units in Campaign. Map Problem No. 2...P.H. 91-22 
Supply ations, Infantry Regiment. Map Problem No. 1......P.H. 91-15 
ading. Reinforced Battalion of Infantry. Illustrative 

blem No. 11 P.H. 91-13 


AIR SERVICE ADVANCED FLYING SCHOOL 


Air Service——Manual of Aerial Observation. Pamphlet... P.H. 54-9 
MEDICAL FIELD SERVICE SCHOOL 
Graduation Programme—Noncommissioned Officers’ Course.......P.H. 67-5 
Preparation of Courses and Conduct of the Classes. Orders No. 2..P.H. 67-7 
Programme, Graduation Exercises—Field Officers’ Course for 
National Guard and Reserve Officers P.H. 67-4 
Roster of Students, Noncommissioned Officers’ Course.................... P.H. 67-6 


THE SIGNAL SCHOOL 
Reference Data for Signal Map Problems and Field Exercises. 
Pamphlet. 


P.H. 183-10 
Signal Plans and Orders. Pamphlet P.H. 183-11 
MARINE Corps SCHOOL 
Adjusting Errors of Closure. Test P.H. 41-54 
Administration—Marine Corps Manual—Service Record Book. 
Examination P.H. 41-51 
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Administration—Muster Rolls. Examination... P.H. 4 
Administration—Post Exchange Re ions. Examination........ P.H. 
be a Re Examination... P.H. 
tiack by a Reinfor egiment in a Meeting Engagement. 


oe ting of a Field Order from a Detailed Plan. (CO 2.) Exercise.. - - 


Engineering. (FE 6.) Examination 
Field Orders—Dictated, Verbal and Fragmentary Messages. 


General Decisions Which a Commander of a Division Must 
Make, and the Process of Reasoning by Which He Reaches 
Those Decisions. (TP 18.) Map No. 2, Series IT... 

General Discussion of Defensive Combat. Pamphlet....................... 

Law Test No. 


Law Test No. 


Law Test No. 


Law Test No. 


Law Test No. 


Law Test No. 


Law Test No. 


Machine Guns in the Problem No. 5, Series 
Map Maneuver No. 2. (MM 


(M 
Map Problem No. 6, Series L cei the writing of a Field 
Order for the march of a division toward an enemy where 
there is a reasonable expectation of encountering him in 
the course of the day’s march. (CO 16. ) 


Map Problem No. 7, Series I. (FE 8. 


) 
Map Problem No. 8, Series I. Illustrates the employment of 
the ri ar a division in an attack in a meeting engage- 
ment. 


Map Problem No. 9, ip I. Illustrates the issuance of orders 
in the field, when time is not available for the complete 
writing of combat order. (TT 91.) 


Map Problem No. 10, Series I. Illustrates the selection of com- 
mand posts, axes of signal communications, signal agencies 
in use in an attack situation and limits of egy or the 


different communications platoons. (TT 94.)...000000000.... P.H. 


Map Problem No. 1, Series II. Illustrates the use of a flank 
guard to jo provide for the uninterrupted march of a col- 
umn. 


Map Problem No. 2, ‘Series ITI. Illustrates the decisions neces- 
pon in, and the purely mechanical work incident to, 
reparing the field orders for a move by motor transport 

unde ewes where time is of utmost importance. 


Map Restitution from A ne Photographs. Examination........ 
Movement of a wor oy il. Map Problem No. 3, Series III.. 
Ordnance Test. 


of Defensive “(TP 27.) Map Problem No. 


Scouting and Examination 


Selection of the Line of Resistance and Sector to be Covered by an 
Outpost Covering a Division Halted for the Night in 


Proz- 
imity to the Enemy. (TP 21.) Map Problem No. 3, Series I1..P.H.41-69 


Staff Work of the Third Section in Ordering and Planning a 
March Under Conditions Requiring Expedition of the Move- 
of Interference. (CSL 22.) Map Problem 

0. 


1-68 
1-61 
1-38 
1-59 
1-67 
1-34 
41-55 
41-71 
177-8 
41-56 
177-4 
41-41 
41-53 
41-35 
41-66 
|....P.H. 41-36 
P.H. 41-44 
..P.H. 41-45 
_.P.H. 41-37 
41-40 
..P.H. 41-50 
41-52 
41-58 
41-63 
41-62 
41-68 
41-49 
.P.H, 41-60 
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Thirty-seven MM Gun. Examination.......... 
Thirty-seven MM Gun, Model of 1916. Pamphlet 

Three-inch Trench Mortar. Examination 

Three-inch Trench Mortar. Description, Operation, Care, 


Topography—V isibility of an Area. H. 41-43 
Topography—V isibility between Points. Test.....................P. H. 41-46 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Manuscript for Training Regulations No. 500-30. Applicatory 
Training Exercises. War Department... 510-X 


Manuscript for Training Regulations No. 10.—Methods of 

Training.—Prepared in accordance with instructions from 

Tactical Problems—German Army—G-2 Report No. 7682. 

Received from the Military Attache, Berlin, Germany, 

through G-2, War Dept., Washington, D. C........-. 610-III 
Veterinary Bulletin, Supplement to The Army Medical Bulletin 

for the Veterinary Corps, M. D., U. 8. A. Received from 

the Veterina ivision, Office of the Surgeon General, 

Weekly Press Review.—A Critic.l review of Baruch’s articel in 

the Atlantic Monthly, on profitless war. Received from 

the M.I.D., G-2, W. D., Washington, D. C 980-B 


FRANCE: FROM THE EcOLE SUPERIEURE DE GUERRE 


Cours d’Aéronautique-—Matériel d’Aviation. (Aeronautic 
Course.—Aviation = By Major Ménard. (1922.) 
French text, 87 pages........................ P.H. 38-5 
Cours de Tactique Géner ra d’Etat Major.—Service de Santé. 
(Course in Combined Tactics and Staff Work.—The 
Medical Service.) (2 copies.) By Chief Surgeon Spire, 
(1924.) French text, 410 pages......... P.H. 38-4 
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VI. SUBJECT INDEX 


OF NEW BOOKS, SELECTED MAGAZINE ARTICLES, 
AND DOCUMENTS 


AERONAUTICS 


ALL THE WORLD’s AIRCRAFT. By Grey. ee Sy. 
AMERICA’S ACHIEVEMENT IN AVIATION a Curtis D. Wilbur.— 
Current Hist., Jan., 1926, p. 457. 13 pages 


AIR SERVICE 
See also under World War (Air Service). 


AVIATION IN PEACE AND WAR. By Sykes. See BG 

CERTAIN ASPECTS OF AIR DEFENSE. (Lecture.) 
MacNeece, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., Bova 
Inst., Feb., 1926, p. 94. 12 

FINDINGS OF THE “SHENANDOAH” COURT OF INQUIRY. —U. S. Naval 
Inst., Feb., 1926, p. 396. 9 By Tee 

THE First WORLD FLIGHT. homas. See 

FIGHTING. By Stewart. See p. 17. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE. 
See also under Infantry (Antiaircraft). 
ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE. By Brig. Gen. C. L. H. Ruggles, Ord. Dept.— 
Army Ordnance, Mar.-Apr., 1926, p. 344. 11 ah age 
ORDNANCE.— ESTERDAY, TODAY OMORROW. 
Barnes, Ord. Dept.—Coast Arty. Jour., Jan., 1 
Pp pages. 


ANTITANK DEFENSE 


DEFENCE. Bt.-Maj.. W. A. S. Dunlop, Australian Staff 
orps.—Royal Tank Corps Jour., Feb., 1926, p. 291. 
Gund Tank Corps Jour., Jan., 1926, p. 257. 


ARMIES 
General 


ARMIES AND NAVIES OF THE WORLD.—Current Hist., Jan. (p. 556), 
Feb. (p. 714), and Mar. (p. 860), 1926. 


England 
MANOEUVRES, 1925.—. Tank Corps Jour., Dec., 1925, p. 
281, and (Part II) Jan., 1926, p. 257. 
Tur British ARMY MANEUVERS.—/nf. Jour., Jan., . 57. 
Tue British ARMY MANEUVERS, 1925. By Lieut. Kenyon A 
Joyce, Cav.—Cav. Jour., Jan., 1926, p. 17. gti 


India 
Army MANOEUVRES, INDIA. egg from The Times of India.)— 
Royal Tank Corps Jour., 1926, p. 286. 
Poland 
Die POLNISCHEN MANOVER 1925. (THE PoLIsH MANEUVERS 1925). 
(Editorial. )—M ilitdr-Wochenblait, 11 Dec., 1925, p. 761. German 
text, 3 cols., 3 sketches. 
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ARTILLERY 

“DUNCAN” Essay, 1924. COUNTER-BATTERY WORK IN MOBILE WAR- 
FARE. By Capt. R. H. A. Kellie, m.c., R.A.—Jour. Royal Arty., 
Jan., 1926, p. 490. 20 pages. 

MANUAL OF POSITION WARFARE FOR ALL ARMS. PART 5: THE ARTIL- 
LERY AIRPLANE AND THE ARTILLERY BALLOON. (Translation 
from the German.) Instructors’ File No. 1.11. 

ZUSAMMENWIRKEN VON INFANTERIE UND FELDARTILLERIE IM BEWE- 
GUNSKRIEG. (COOPERATION OF INFANTRY AND FIELD ARTILLERY 
IN MOBILE OPERATIONS). By Dr. h. c. von Francois, Gen. of 
Inf., German Army.—Militdér-Wochenblatt, 11 Dec., 1925, p. 
753. German text, 5 cols. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Edward VII ‘ 
Kinc EpwArpD VII: A BioGRAPHY. (Vol. I.) By Lee. See p. 38. 
Grant 
GENERAL GRANT'S LETTERS TO A FRIEND 1861-1880. Library No. 923. 
Kitchener 
THE TRUTH ABOUT KITCHENER. By Germains. See p. 39. 
Lincoln 
LINCOLN AND His GENERALS. By Macartney. See p. 37. 
Miles 
PER ONAL RECOLLECTIONS AND OBSERVATIONS OF GENERAL NELSON 
A. Mites. Library No. 920. 
Napoleon 
NAPOLEON, AN OUTLINE. By Ballard. See p 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE FROM 1784-1795. ce it. H. Randle, 
25th Inf.—Inf. Jour., Feb., 1926, p. 171. apt. as 
Page 
LIFE — LETTERS OF WALTER H. PaGE. By Hendrick. Library No. 


Sheridan 
baa may “ PHILIP H. SHERIDAN. By Burr and Hinton. Library 
oO. 
Washington 
THE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, 1748-1799. By Fitzpatrick. 
p. 37. 


CAVALRY 
See also under Wars (Turco-Greek); World War (Cavalry). 

CAVALRY DIVISIONAL TRAINING AND may 1925.—(British) 
Cav. Jour., Jan., 1926, p. 80. 4 

FREDERICK THE GREAT’S CAVALRY. Vy y Mai. or Teichman, D.S.O., 
M.C.—(British) Cav. Jour., Jan., 1926, Fay, 16 

MopERN CAVALRY AND ITS ORGANIZATION. y Gen. NN Golovine.— 
Cav. Jour., Jan., 1926, p. 29. 11 pages. 

NOTES ON FOREIGN CAVALRY. (Organization of the Cavalry in Russia, 
Czecho-Slovakia.)—-(British) Car. Jour., Jan., 1926, 
p. 62. 7 pages. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHEMICAL WARFARE MAT&RIEL. By Capt. 
M. E. Barker, C.W.S.—Chemical Warfare, Feb. 15, 1 ti 
3 pages. 
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DiE VERWENDUNG VON RAUCH. (THE EMPLOYMENT OF SMOKE).— 
Heerestechnik, Nov. and Dec., 1925. German text, 16 pages. 
THE mao. OF CHEMICAL WARFARE.—Chemical Warfare, Dee. 15, 


5 
“A POWER BUT HUMANE WEAPON.”’—Chemical Warfare, Dec. 15, 
TACTICAL fise’ OF SMOKE DURING THE CIVIL WAR. By Maj. G. F. R. 
Henderson.—Chemical Warfare, Jan. 15, 1926, p. < 
WARNS pao RELIANCE ON ANTI-GAS TREATIES. 
Dec. 15, "1925, p. 2 


ECONOMICS 


AMERICA’S ECONOMIC SUPREMACY. By F. Vernon Wiley and Guy 
; Lo o k.—Current Hist., Jan., 1926, p. 498. 10 pages. 
A HIsToRY OF eee "PROGRESS IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Jennings. See p. 3 


ENGINEERING, MILITARY 


Bridges 
a FOR PONTOON BRIDGES.—Royal Engrs. Jour., Dec., 1925, 


p. 
THE INFLUENCE OF BRIDGES ON CAMPAIGNS. yn ey 
Engineer of Maintenance, Panama Canal; Col. By E il. Engr., 
Mar.-Apr., 1926, p. 186. 4p 
MILITARY BRIDGES IN THE Crvit War. (Photos.)—Mil. Engr., Mar.- 
Apr., 1926, p. 129. 
Defensive Organization of the Terrain 
MILITARY ENGINEERING (VOL. II) DEFENCES (1925). By British 
War Office. See p. 13. 
Demolitions 


OF MASsonry PieRS.—Royal Engrs. Jour., Dec., 1925, 
p. 
THE cae oF RAILWAys.—Royal Engrs. Jour., Dec., 1925, p. 


ENGINEERS 


AND THE ARMY. By Maj. Gen. G. C.B., C.B. 
D.S.0.—Royal Engrs. Jour., Mar., 1926, p. 64. — . 

ENGINEERS IN THE RETREAT TO CORUNNA. By Bot aj. 
Dewing, D.S.O., M.C., R.E.—Royal Engrs. Jour., Dec., 19586, 
614. 7 pages. 

‘ESSAI SUR L’EMPLOI TACTIQUE DU G&NIE. (ESSAY ON THE TACTICAL 
EMPLOYMENT OF ENGINEERS). By Col. Baills, French Army.— 
Revue Militaire Francaise, 1 Dec., 1925, p. 383. French text, 15 


pages. 
THE TACTICAL USE OF COMBAT ENGINEERS. ~, Harold C. Fiske, Maj., 
C.E.—Mil. Engr., Jan.-Feb., 1926, p. 22. 2 pages. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Arabia 


THE ARAB WorLD Topay. By David G. Hogarth.—Foreign Affairs, 
Apr., 1926, p. 406. 9 pages. 


Austria 
THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA.—Review of Reviews, Feb., 1926, p. 218. 
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England 
ENGLAND’S ECONOMIC FLIGHT.—Review of Reviews, Jan., 1926, p. 86. 
2 pages. 
Europe 
THE New Map or Europe. By Arnold J. Toynbee.—Atlantic Monthly, 
Feb., 1926, p. 261. 9 pages. 
Germany 
REFORMS IN GERMANY.—Review of Reviews, Jan., 1926, 
p. 92. 
Greece 
GENERAL PANGALOS, DICTATOR OF GREECE. By William Jourdan 
Rapp.—Current Hist., Feb., 1926, p. 678. 3 pages. 
India 
THE BOLSHEVIK MENACE TO INDIA.—Lit. Digest, Mar. 20, 1926, p. 16. 
Italy 
ITALy’s INVERTED BOLSHEVISM. By Robert Dell.—Current Hist.» 
Jan., 1926, p. 518. 4 pages. 
Japan 
JAPAN FROM WITHIN. By Bryan. See p. 35. 
Manchuria 
RAILWAY STRATEGY IN MANCHURIA. By Malcolm W. Davis.—Foreign 
Affairs, Apr., 1926, p. 499. 4 pages. 
Morocco 
Au Maroc.—Caractérs DES CoMBATS Drivr&s sUR 
L’OUERGHA AU PRINTEMPS 1925.—Les CoMBATS D’ASTAR, 4-5 
; Jutn. (IN Morocco.—GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE ENGAGE- 
zl MENTS ON THE OUERGHA IN THE SPRING OF 1925—THE ENGAGE- 
: MENT AT ASTAR 4-5 JUNE). By Chief of Battalion Cazaban.— 
Revue d’Infanterie, 1 Dec., 1925, p. 778. French text, 25 pages. 


(Translation made—see Instructors’ File No. 1260-A.) 
THE BERBER AS A WARRIOR. By a French officer.—Inf. Jour., Feb., 


1926, p. 152. 4 = 
THe CAMPAIGN IN Morocco. By H.—Foreign Affairs, Jan., 1926, 
p. 248. 6 pages. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF AN AMERICAN OBSERVER IN MoRoccOo.— 
Field Ariy. Jour., Mar.-Apr., 1926, 115. 41 
THE FRENCH IN Morocco. By cat. © A. Willoughby, G.S.—Inf. 


Jour., Jan., 1926, p. 7. 13p 

THE MoroccaN CAMPAIGN OF Moe, Ld Lt. Col. C. B. Stone, Jr., 
Inf.—I nf. Jour., Jan., 1926, p. 20. 4 pages. 

Wuat HALTED FIGHTING IN THE RIFF.—Lit. Digest, Jan. 30, 1926, 


p. 18 
Poland 
PRESENT-DAY POLAND.—Review of Reviews, Feb., 1926, p. 212. 
Russia 
NEw Economic DIVISIONS OF RussIA: NOTE AND Map. By R. F. K.— 
Foreign Affairs, Jan., 1926, p. 330. 3 pages. 
Spain 
ee DICTATORSHIP.—Review of Reivews, Jan., 1926, p. 95- 
pages. 
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Syria 
THE BOMBARDMENT OF Damascus. By Rev. Elias Newman.—Current 
Hist., Jan., 1926, p. 490. 2 pages. 
SyR1A’s REBELLION AGAINST FRENCH RuLe. By William H. Scheifley. 
—Current Hist., Jan., 1926, p. 484. 6 pages. 
Turkey 
THE BITTER CONFLICT OVER TURKISH OILFIELDS. By John Carter.— 
Current Hist., Jan., 1926, p. 492. seal 
MopERN TURKEY. By Mears. See p. 36. 


Uruguay 


“INTERNATIONAL Urucuay.” By Dr. Manini Rioa.—Bul. 
Pan Amer. Union, Jan., 1926, p. 34. 5 pages. 


GENERAL STAFF 


THE AMERICAN GENERAL STAFF. By aa. Gen. J. G. Harbord.— 
Sat. Evening Post, Mar. 15, 1926, p. 3 


GEOLOGY, MILITARY 


GEOLOGY AS APPLIED TO MILITARY REQUIREMENTS. By A. [woe 
Thompson, M.I. Mech.E., M.I.M.M., F.G.S.—Royal Engrs. 
Jour., Mar., 1926, p. 53. ii pages. 


HISTORY GENERAL 


THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD. By Williams. See p. 33. 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN HISTORICAL RESEARCH. By John 
C. Merriam, Pres., Carn Institution of Washington.—Bul. 
Pan Amer. Union, Mar., 1926, p. 219. 4 pages. 
Russia 
History OF Russia. By Platonov. See p. 34. 
THE SHADOW OF THE GLOOMY East. By Ossendowski. See p. 34, 
United States 
BuFFALO Days. By Wheeler. See p. 34. 
FACTORS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By Pollard. See p. 3 


AND OF THE AMERICAN FLAG. By Preble. Library 
0. 


HISTORY, MILITARY 
See under Wars; World War. 
HORSES 


= yo Bits. By G. E. Wentworth.—Remount, Nov., 1925, p. 
pages. 
FEEDING Horses. By C. A. Bell.—Remount, Nov., 1925, p. 20. 3 


pages. 

THE 1925 COLORADO ENDURANCE RIDE. By Lieut. Col. W. H. Neill, 
U. S. A.—Remount, Nov., 1925, p. 14. 

THE 1925 EASTERN ENDURANCE RIDE. By Maj. Chas. L. Scott, U.S.A. 
—Remount, Nov., 1925, p. 6. 


INFANTRY 
See also under Artillery. 
Antiaircraft 


INFANTRY ANTIAIRCRAFT FIRING. Capt. Leven C. Allen, Inf.— 
Inf. Jour., Mar., 1926, p. 296. 5 pages. 
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Concealment 
Le CAMOUFLAGE DANS D’INFANTERIE. (CONCEALMENT IN THE IN- 
FANTRY). n, French Army.—Revue d’Infanterie, 
1 Nov., 1925, p. 687, and 1 Dec., 1925, p. 855. French text, 42 
pages. 
Fire 
Le Frevu.—.’INFANTERIE DANS LE FEU MODERNE. (FIRE.—THE IN- 
FANTRY UNDER MODERN FIRE). By Col. Bar de Saint- 


Maurice, French Army.—Revue d’Infanterie, 1 Pt. 1925, p. 


821; 1 Oct., 1925, p. 469; 1 Nov., 1925, p. 609; and 1 , 192 5, p. 
753. French text, 128 pages, with plates and sketches. "(Review 
pending.) 
French 
THE FRENCH INFANTRY REGULATIONS.—Inf. Jour., Feb., 1926, p. 
187. 4 pages. 
Japanese 
TRAINING IN THE JAPANESE INFANTRY.—Inf. Jour., Mar., 1926, p. 
259. 9 pages. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
America 


AMERICA AND GERMANY, 1918-1925. By Brooks. See p. 41. 

AMERICA GOES TO GENEVA. By Frank H. Simonds.—Review of Reviews, 
Feb., 1926, p. 150. 9 pages. 

America’s UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD ARBITRATION TREATIES. 
By Denys P. Myers.—Current Hist., Feb., 1926, & 656. 7 pages. 

AMERICANS IN EASTERN AsIA. By Dennett. See p. 3 

THE IssUE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND fate ON RECOGNI- 
TION.—Current Hist., Feb., 1926, p. 617. 15 pages. 

THE Navy’s INFLUNECE ON OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS. By Edward 
Mead Earle, Columbia Univ.—Current Hist., Feb., 1926, p. 
648. 8 pages. 

THE SENATE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By Lodge. See p 

SoME FOREIGN POLICIFS OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
logg, Sec’y of State.—Foreign Affairs, Jan., 1926 (special supple- 
ment). 17 pages. 

THE UNITED STATES AS A FACTOR IN WORLD PEACE. (From forei 
periodicals). By Alexander Gourvitch.—Current Hist., x 
1926, p. 716. 3 pages. 


Central and South America 


INTERNATIONAL TREATIES.—Bul. Pan Amer. Union, Feb., 1926, p. 
194, and Mar., 1926, p. 300. 
— AMERICAN Press ON TACNA-ARICA.—Lit. Digest, Feb. 27, 1926, 


THE eracnaon AFFAIR.—Review of Reviews, Feb., 1926, p. 129. 
China 

CHINA AND THE OUTSIDE WORLD.—Lit. Digest, Jan. 30, 1926, p. 16. 
France 


CHANCES OF FRANCO-GERMAN CORDIALITY.—Lit. Digest, Feb. 27, 
1926, p. 17. 


Greece 


THE SALONIKI DISPUTE. Hamilton Fish Armstrong.—Foreign 
Affairs, Apr., 1926, p. Pf 5 pages. 
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Italy 
av THREAT AGAINST GERMANY.—Lit. Digest, Feb. 27, 1926, 
p. 13. ‘ 
JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. By E. L. Piesse.—Foreign Affairs, Apr.» 


“1926. p. 475. 14 pages. 
League of Nations 


THE LEAGUE SHOWS ITs TEETH.—Lit. Digest, Dec. 19, 1925, p. 14. 
Locarno 


AFTER LOCARNO: THE SECURITY PROBLEM TopAy. By Eduard Benes- 
—Foreign Affairs, Jan., 1926, p. 195. 16 pages. 

AS TEP TOWARD SECURITY.—Review of Jan., 

p. 

LOCARNO SPIRIT IN THE BALKANS.—Lit. Digest, Feb. 27, 1926, p. 16. 

POINCARE’S CRITICISM OF THE LOCARNO PAcTs (From ‘forei period- 
icals). By Alexander Gourvitch.—Curreni Hist., Mar., 1926, 
p. 862. 4 pages. 

PROGRESSIVE STEPS THAT LED TO LOCARNO Pacts. By Christina 
Merriam.—Current Hist., Mar., 1926, p. 866. 2 pages 

Security OF THE LOCARNO’ By ied: V. K. 
Sugaroff.—Hist. Outlook, Feb., 1926, p. 63. 7 pages. 

Mosul 


BRITISH VIEWS OF MosuL.—Lit. Digest, Jan. 16, 1926, sp 19. 
THE MosuL DEADLOCK.—Review of Reviews, Jan., 1926, p. 21 
Russia 
Russia’s RESTORATION AS A WORLD PowWER. By Paxton Hibben.— 
Current Hist., Fep., 1926, p. 633. 8 pages. 
World Court 
TEXT OF THE WORLD CourT PROTOCOL.—Current Hist., Mar., 1926, 
p. 869. 6 pages. 
' THE UNITED STATES JOINS THE WORLD CoURT WITH RESERVATIONS. 
ae Philip Marshall Brown.—Current Hist., Mar., 1926, p. 868. 
HOLE CASE OF THE WoRLD CourT OF JUSTICE. By David 
Jayne Hill.—Sat. Evening Post, Jan. 9, 1926, p. 4 


LAW, INTERNATIONAL 


THE CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. By George W. Wicker- 
sham.—Foreign Affairs, Jan., 1926, p. 237. 11 pages. 


LITERATURE 


WHOo’s ad AMONG NORTH AMERICAN AUTHORS. By Lawrence. See 
p. 39. 


MEDICAL SERVICE 
See also under World War (Medical Service). 
COURSE DE TACTIQUE GENERALE ET D’ETAT MAJOR.—SERVICE DE 
SANTS. (COURSE IN COMBINED TACTICS AND STAFF WorK.— 
THE MEDICAL SERVICE.) By Chief S n fae — 
French text, 410 pages. Instructors’ File No. P 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
America 
AN AMERICAN PEACE Po.icy. By Page. See p. 40. 
ECONOMY OF ADEQUATE PROVISIONS FOR DEFENSE. From an address 


Gen. John J. Pershing.—Q. M. Review, Jan.-Feb., 1926, p. 
2 pages. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE. Extract from Speech of Senator James W. 
Wadsworth, Jr.—Field Arty. Jour., Jan.-Feb., 1926, p. 16. 5 pages. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE OF THE UNITED States. By Brig.-Gen. John 
Ross Delafield, O.R.—-Jnf. Jour., Feb., vend 145. 3 pages. 
TAKING THE PROFIT OUT OF WAR. By Bern M. Baruch.—At- 
lantic Monthly, Jan., 1926, p. 23. 7 pages. 
Disarmament 
A JAPANESE VIEW OF DISARMAMENT.—Lit. Digest, Jan. 9, eats 18. 
U. S. PoLicy ON DISARMAMENT DEFINED. By Congressman Martin 
B. Madden.—Army & ay Jour., Jan. 2, 1926, p. 417. 
Wuat Is DISARMAMENT? By Tasker H. Bliss.—Foreign Affairs, Apr., 
1926, p. 353. 16 pages. 
England 


IMPERIAL DEFENSE AND THE CO-ORDINATION OF THE THREE SERVICES. 
(Lecture.) By Maj.-Gen. Sir J. H. Davidson, K.C.M.G., C.B., 


D.S.O., M.P.—Jour. Royal United Serv. Inst., Feb., 1926, p. 1. 


20 pages. 
THE PROBLEM OF DEFENCE. By Aston. See p. 7. 
India 


THE ae ae AS AN INDIAN DEFENSE.—Lit. Digest, Dec. 19, 


Mobilization 
MOBILIZATION OF AN AMERICAN ARMY. By Charles L. Hall, Chief of 
Press Relations Section, G-2; Maj., Gen. Staff Corps.—Mil. 
Engr., Mar.-Apr., 1926, p. 107. 3 pages. 


NAVIES 


General 
ARMIES AND NAVIES OF THE WoRLD.—Current Hist., Jan. (p. 556), 
Feb. (p. 714), and Mar. (p. 860), 1926. 
LIMITATION OF NAVAL ARMAMENT. By Capt. Walter S. Anderson, 
U.S.N.—U. S. Naval Inst., Mar., 1926, p. 427. 17 pages. 
NATIONAL PoLicy AND NAVAL PowER. By William Howard Gardiner. 
—U. S. Naval Inst., Feb:, 1926, p. 229. 20 pages. 
SEA Power. By Capt. T. C. Hart, U. S. Navy.—Coast Arty. Jour., 
Jan., 1926, p. 2. 9 pages. 
America 
Our NAVAL HERITAGE. By Green. See p. 7. 
baler MATTER WITH THE NAvy?—Review of Reviews, Feb., 1926, 
p. 
Battleships 
THE BATTLESHIP AND ITS Uses. (Prize Essay, 1926.) By Hector C. 
Bywater.—U. S. Naval Inst., Mar., 1926, p. 407. 17 pages. 
France 
FRENCH NAVAL Arms. By Gustav de Kerguezec.—Foreing Affairs, 
Apr., 1926, p. 369. 14 pages. 
Submarine Service 
Srx YEARS OF SUBMARINE CRUISING. > Johannes Speiss, 
German.) Instructors 


German Navy. (Translation from .) 
File No. 1200-JJ. 


PHILIPPINES 


THE PHILIPPINES: AN EXPERIMENT IN Democracy. By Ralston 
Hayden.—Alilantic Monthly, Mar., 1926, p. 403. 14 pages. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

SocIAL PsycHoLocy. By Allport. See p. 39. 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 

MASTERY OF SPEECH. ie. See p. 40. 

PURPOSIVE SPEAKING. By West. See p. 40. 
SCHOOLS, MILITARY 


AND GENERAL STAFF SCHOOL. (Letters by a of the 
Ss. , (1st letter) 1926, p. 58; (2d 


il. ar Apr., 1926, p. 1 
SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS 
— OF RADIO-TELEGRAPHY IN TIME OF WAR. By Comdr. John 


R.N.—Royal United Serv. Inst., Feb, 1926, p. 
34. 4 pages. 


SIGNAL CORPS 


MANUAL OF POSITION WARFARE FOR ALL ARMS. (Part 9—Provisional): 
The Signal Service. (Translation from the German.) Instruc- 
tors’ File No. 1001.3. 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVER. (U.S. Army Training Manual No. 31.) 
Library No. 358.15. 


TACTICS, COMBINED ARMS 
General 
AN a TO THE HISTORY OF TActics, 1740-1905. By Becke. 
Pp 

GRUNDRISS DER TAKTIK. (THE OUTLINE OF Tae) (Based on 
War Experiences.) By Eisenschmidt. See p. 

PROVISIONAL FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS (1924). ay nae No. 1 to 
Provisional Instructions for the Tactical Employment of Large 
Units.) By French pod Dept. (Translation from the French.) 
Instructors’ File No. 510-Y. 

PROVISIONAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF THE TERRAIN. 
(Part I.) Annex No. 3 to Provisional Instructions for the Tactical 
Employment of Large Unit>. (Translation from the French.) 
Instructors’ File No. 1200-KK. 

TAKTIK DER VERBUNDENEN WAFFEN. (TACTICS OF THE COMBINED 
Arms). A Series of connected situations with profusely illustrated 
solutions, in narrative form, bringing out the requirements of 
Field Service Regulations and paladin out common errors.— 
Kreigskunst in Wort und Bild (4 instalments), Oct., 1925: A Re- 
treat, All Arms; Nov., 1925: A Halt, All Arms; Dec., 1925: 
A Night March, All Arms; Jan., 1926: The Occupation of a. 
Position at Night, All Arms. German text. 


Camouflage 
STRATEGIC CAMOUFLAGE. By Solomon. See ES 
WHAT Is CAMOUFLAGE? me Jenni Wise, F.A., R.E.S.— 
Field Arty. Jour., Jan.-Feb., 1926, p. 46. 8p 
TANKS 


Les CHARS DE COMBAT AU MAROC. (THE TANKS IN Morocco).—Revue 
 prmre Francaise, 1 Dec., 1925, p. 398. French text, 19 pages, 
sketches. 
TANKS IN REAR GUARD ACTION. 3% James A. McGuire, 409th 
Inf.—I nf. Jour., Mar. 1926, p. 8 pages. 
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TRAINING, MILITARY 

COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING IN COLLEGES.—Review of Reviews, 
Feb., 1926, p. 200. 

THE OPERATIONS AND TRAINING By Drum, Ass’t 
Chief of Staff, G-3, Brig.-Gen., U.S il. Engr., Mar.- 
Apr., 1926, p. 140. 3 pages. 

FIELD TRAINING FOR ANIMAL DRAWN TRANSPORT UNITS (1925). By 
Maj. Brettner, German Army. (Translation from the German.) 
Instructors’ File No. 1390-C. (For review of ia see p. 17.) 


WAR, ART OF 
THE DIRECTION OF WAR: A STUDY AND ILLUSTRATION OF STRATEGY. 
By Bird. See p. 11. 
OF THE ART OF IN THE FRAME OF POLITICAL HIstTory. 
Wis Delbriick. See p. 
CCORDING TO oh oa By Pilcher. See p. 11. 


WARS 
See also under World War. 
American Civil War 
THE BATTLE OF WILLIAMSBURG (PENINSULA CAMPAIGN, 1862). A 
G. R. Fowler, Maj., Inf. 36 pages. Instructors’ 
File No. 640-F. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1864 IN THE VALLEY OF VIRGINIA AND THE EXPEDI- 
TION TO LYNCHBURG. By Du Pont. See p. 19 
American Revolution 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: AN INTERPRETATION. By Charles M. 
Andrews.—Amer. Hist. Review, Jan., 1926, p. 219. 14 pages. 
Crimean 


EXPEDITIONARY INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. By Capt. T. C. Hart, 
OF ta Arty. Jour., Feb., 1926, p. 113. 12 pages, 2 
ske es 


Future War 
THE GREAT PACIFIC WAR 1931-33. By Bywater. See p. 11. 
India 
WAZIRISTAN, 1919-1920. By de Watteville. See p. 20. 
Morocco 
See also under Foreign Countries (Morocco). 
THE DEFENSE OF THE Post oF AOULAY. (Translation from the French.) 
Instructors’ File No. 1200-II. 
Napoleonic 
NAPOLEON AND WATERLOO: THE EMPEROR’S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
ARMEE DU NorpD, 1815. By Becke. See p. 18. 
Peninsular 
WELLINGTON: THE CROSSING OF THE GAVES AND THE BATTLE OF 
ORTHEZ. By Beatson. See p. 19. 
Turco-Greek 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE T{¢ RKISH CAVALRY CORPS DURING THE WAR 
FOR INDEPENDENCE. By Gen. Fakher Ed Din. (Translation 
from the French.) Instructors’ File No. 1810-D. 
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WORLD WAR 
General 


AMAZING PROPHECIES THAT FORESHADOWED THE WORLD War. By 
John Bakeless.—Current Hist., Mar., 1926, p. 808. 5 pages. 
BRITISH ARCHIVES AND THE SOURCES FOR THE ISTORY OF THE WORLD 

War. By Hall. Library No. 940.34. 
FROM THE TOP OF THE TOWER OF BABEL. By de Moranville. See p. 24. 
NOTES BY A CHIEF ENGINEER DURING THE GREAT WAR OF 1914-1918 
(Continued). By Brig. Gen. W. Baker Brown, C.B.—Royal Engrs., 
Jour., Dec., 1925, p. 587, and Mar., 1926, p. 105 el 
SERIOUS TALKS CONCERNING THE Worip War. By Moser. See p. 2 
Wark LESSONS IN EXAMPLES FROM THE WORLD War. (Vol...) By 
Schwarte. See p. 22 


Air Service 
See also under Western Front. 
FIGHTING THE FLYING Circus. By Rickenbacker. See den. 
FIVE YEARS IN THE ROYAL FLYING Corps. By McCud See p. 33. 
GLORIOUS EXPLOITS OF THE AIR. By Middleton. See p 
See A Narrative of Air Fighting in Pes By Hall. 
Pp 
HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE AIR, 1914-1918. By Mortane. re" 31. 
THE LAFAYETTE FLYING Corps. By Hall and Nordhoff. See p. 31. 
My Compats. By Fonck. See p 
THE STRUGGLE IN THE AIR, 1914-1918. By Turner. See p. 30. 
Causes 
DENIAL OF SERBIA’S WAR RESPONSIBILITY. By Albert H. Putney.— 
Current Hist., Jan., 1926, p. 525. 6 pages. 
a RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WoRLD War: I—A Frenchman 
Blame on France, Russia and England, by G Demar- 
; II—A ‘eo arn Ambassador Defends t French, 


THe RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE By Wilhelm Marx.—Foreign 
Affairs, Jan., 1926, P. 177. Fone 
Cavalry 


Les OPERATIONS DE LA 2E DIVISION DE CAVALERIE EN WOVRE EN 
SEPTEMBRE 1914. (THE OPERATIONS OF THE 2D CAVALRY Dtvi- 
SION IN THE WOEVRE IN SEPTEMBER, 1914). By Col. de Fournas.— 
Revue de Cavalerie, Nov.-Dec., 1925, p. 752. French text, 35 pages, 
l map. (Translation made—see Instructors’ File No. 920-K.) 


Engineers 
ROYAL ENGINEERS WITH CAVALRY IN FRA 1914-18. By Col. W. 
H. Evans, D.S.0.—Royal Engrs. Jour., Mar., 1926, p. 43. 10 
pages. 
German Armies 


LEs GROUPES D’ARMEES ALLEMANDS AU COURS DE LA GUERRE (1914- 
1918). (THE GERMAN GROUPS OF ARMIES IN THE COURSE OF THE 


War, 1914-1918). By Maj. Martin, French —Revue 
Militaire Francaise, 1 Dec., 1925, p. 344. French text, 1 pages. 
Germany 


THE CAUSE OF GERMANY’S DEFEAT. By S. Miles Bouton.—Current 
ist., Jan., 1926, p. 534. 5 pages. 


Apportions the War Guilt, by Bernadotte E. Schmitt.—Current 
Hist., Mar., 1926, pp. 787-802. 
New Licut on Russia’s WAR GuiLt. By Robert C. Binkley.— 
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GERMAN PLANS AND MOBILIZATION AT THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR. 
By. Ist Lieut. Ellis Bates, Inf., D.O.L.—The Blackhawk, Dec., 


Italy 
ITALIAN DrpLoMAcy DURING THE WORLD War. By Gaetano Salve- 
mini.—Foreign Affairs, Jan., 1926, p. 294. 17 pages. 
Logistics 
A HIStory OF THE TRANSPORT SERVICES OF THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDI- 
TIONARY Hono, 1916-1917-1918. By Badcock. See p. 30. 


Medical Service 
THe HospitaAL CENTER AT Mans-Sun-ALLimn:; FRANCE. By Col. 
George A. Skinner, M.C.—Mil. Surgeon, Feb., 1926, p. 113. 17 
pages. 
Organization Histories 
THE HISTORY OF THE 62p (West RIDING) Division 1914-1919. By 
Wyrall. See p. 29. 


Preparations 
THE MEANING OF THE “DAWES PLAN.”’ By S. Parker Gilbert.—Foreign 
Affairs (Supplement), Apr., 1926, 12 pages. 
Russian Theater 
TANNENBERG—THE First Tuirty Days IN East Prussia. By 
Ironside. See p. 27. 
Strategy 
THE OVERTHROW OF THE GERMAN PLAN IN SEPTEMBER 1914. By 
Camon. See p. 25. 


Turkish Theater 

THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN. By Liman von Sanders. (Translation 
from the German.) Instructors’ File No. 300-B. 

DARDANELLES COMMISSION. REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF THE 
DARDANELLES om GALLIPOLI OPERATIONS. British Official 
Report. See p 

MESOPOTAMIA Celica. British Official Report. See p. 28. 


Western Theater 
THE BATTLE OF FLANDERS. By Tournes and Berthemet. See p. 26. 
THE Arr RAIDS ON GREAT BRITAIN 1914-1918. By Morris. 

p. 31. 

In A GERMAN AIRSHIP OVER ENGLAND. (The narrative of a helmsman 
in L.45).—Royal United Service Inst., Feb., Ble 107. 

THE STAND AT LE CATEAU, 26TH Aucust, 1914 y B 
De Sausmarez, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0.—Jour. Royal “doles 
1926, p. 510. 14 pages. 

VERDUN.—LE PREMIER CHOC A LA 72E DIVISION (1). (VERDUN.— 
. THE First BLOW BY THE 72D DIVISION) (1st instalment). By 
Lt. Col. A. Grasset.—Revue Militaire Francaise, 1 Dec., 1925, p. 
289. 37 pages, French text, 6 sketches. 


